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More from less! Science now gets 
more light from less current—greater 
motor power from poorer gasoline 


As the quality of gasoline has 





gone down—and down—Packard 
motor quality has come up— 
and up. 


Greater refinements in Packa, { 
mechanisms have met and over- 
balanced the lowered standards 
of refinement in liquid fuels. 


Hotter gas, the new 'Twin-six 
cylinders now feed upon. 

As the vapor is scientifically 
heated before it enters the explo- 
sion chambers of the motor, 
greater power is actually wrung 
from smaller charges. 


More mileage—on less fuel! 








More power from low-test gaso- 
lines! Again Packard owners 
profit by Packard advances. 


And with Twin-six fuel econo- 
my goes ''win-six power equal 
to every demand of speed and 
road—Twin-six smoothness, 
silence, ease. 


If you have not examined — 
and had demonstrated to you— 
the new model Twin-six, you may 
not realize what these things 
mean—/for you. 
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Why not investigate—now ? 
The prices—for open cars—are 
$2,865 and $3,265, at Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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With the A. B. A. at Kansas City 


EPTEMBER 27 was a gala day for the delegates 
to the American Bankers Association convention 
in Kansas City, 5,000 members and friends for- 

getting finance for an afternoon of real fun. R. A. 
Long, lumberman and capitalist, threw open his 
1,582-acre estate, Longview 

Farm, and staged anelaborate 7 ae 
horse show on his private 
race track for the visitors. 
[t required 1,050 automobiles 






to carry the crowd on the 5o0-mile round trip. The 
photographs below, which were taken especially 
for The Burroughs Clearing House, show one of 
the gate lodges on the estate, one pretty stretch 
from six and a half miles of private road, and 
views of Mr. Long's own 
residence, which, like the 
other buildings, was draped 
with red, white and blue 
bunting in honor of the guests. 
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The 1,050 autos were parked around the track. 
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In the circle at the right is a snapshot of H. L. Jarboe® Jr. 











On the left is P. W. Goebel, incomin 
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(1) An amusing instant in the costume race. (2) The judges 
looking over the entries in the heavy harness class. (3) Kentucky's 
Best, who has not been defeated in a horse show this year, and My 
Major Dare, champion stallion of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
(4) Mr. Long welcoming his guests in front of the stand. With him 
on the back seat of the automobile are James K. lynch, outgoing 
president of the A. B. A. and P. W. Goebel, the new president, 
while in front, with the driver is J. W. Perry, president of the 
Southwestern National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City. 
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Jarboe® Jr. who, as chairman of the automobile committee, obtained the cars and handled the traffic problem. 
sel, incoming president of the A. B. A. 
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Finance in the Bread Line 


ges **A sandwich! My surplus for a sandwich!” What? Financiers 
y's begging for food? It doesn’t sound reasonable, but the camera 
My tells the truth. Only about 4,000 were expected for the high-noon 
ion. festival, but 5,000 came. Stock soared far above par, and as the 
nim reserve became exhausted many a banker would willingly have paid 
ing an exchange charge of 100 per cent. (5) Part of the 5,000 who got 
“nt, there early and avoided the rush. (6) The longest bread line in 
the history, hungry but very good natured. (7) Eating was one of the 


favorite occupations of the afternoon. 
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On the left J. Z. Miller, Jr.. and Bonnie Bell; on the right, J. W. Perry and Buttercup 


“( hi boss! Whoa, Buttercup! Back up, you bovine bonehead.” 


These tender sentiments were wafted from the auditorium 
in Kansas City on the evening of September 20. So the cor- 
respondent of the Clearing House stopped entered and saw— 

Well, it was just like this. J. W. Perry, president of the 
Southwest National Bank of Commerce, fell to reminiscing with 
his friend, J. Z. Miller, Jr., governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, and, as men will, 
they reminisced somewhat rashly’ and 
freely of boyhood escapades. 

As nearly as could be learned, it was 
Mr. Perry who dropped the remark 
that he used to milk some fifty-odd 
Jersey cows on his father’s farm twice 
a day, including Sundays and holidays 

Mr. Miller gave his friend to under- 
stand that he once spent two weeks on 
his grandfather's farm in Groveton, 
N. H., and that as a milker he was par 
excellence, de luxe and demi tasse 
Never had he met a bossy that had 
him buffaloed or baffled. 

Mr. Perry hinted that the 
other's acquaintance with cattle 
was limited to a study of the 
stock reports, and challenged 
him to a contest in the conven- 
tion hall, at catch weights, the 
loser to pay the check for a din- 
ner for twenty of the victor’s friends at a down town hotel. 

‘Taken,’ cried Mr. Miller, and that’s how it all happened 

The gong rang promptly at 8:30, and the men left their corners 
for the center of the ring, where Buttercup and Bonnie Bell, the 
victims, stood picketed in parallel positions, placidly chewing 
alfalfa and wondering what it was all about. 

“Rah! Rah! Two tooneon Miller!’ roared the crowd, as Mr. 
Miller sidled up to Bonnie Bell. ‘Nice cow,” he ventured, 
















Miss Loula Long and two of her thoroughbreds 


“Pretty bossy!’ Bonnie showed no open signs of hostility, so 
he slapped her a chummy slap and cried ‘‘Sooey.”’ It was a slip 
of the tongue, but Bonnie heard and acted. A well manicured 
hoof shot out and Mr. Miller fell sprawling to the earth. 

Mr. Perry had not studied his method of approach. 
After all, a cow is a cow, and should be treated as such. So he 
swaggered up to Buttercup, plumped himself down on the stool, 

and buried his head in her flank. The cow 
) didn't say much at first ; then swallowed 

her cud, winked at Judge Bannister 
f, and stiffened for action. Mr. Perry 
instinctively felt that all was not well, 
and jumped back just in time. 

“Gad, I'd forgotten you didn’t milk 
‘em on the left side,"’ he exclaimed. 

Both cows were finally soothed and 
the contestants fell to. Marvelous! 
After moments of silence milk began 
to come—an avalanch of milk that 
poured into the buckets, out of the 
buckets, into the air. Mr. Perry's 
jacket was soaked through; Mr. Miller's 
hair was a mass of foam. 

Higher and higher rose the white 
fluid. The vast audience thundered 
applause. Buttercup developed a bad 
case of temperament and started to 
wander aimlessly about the ring. Mr. 
Perry was forced to abandon his stool 
and follow her around on his knees, milking as he went. Sud- 
denly he stopped; his face paled. -Milk as he would, there was 
no longer that cheery splash. 

Buttercup worked around to the spot where Bonnie Bell stood, 
Mr. Miller still busy beside her. Mr. Perry looked about him, 
left Buttercup and dashed over to the placid Bonnie. Despite 
cries of ‘‘Stop thief,’ he knelt at Bonnie's left side, milked assidu- 
ously for a few minutes, filled his pail and won the contest. 
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GOOD BUSINESS MAN is of 
vastly more value to a commun- 
ity and to himself than a poor one. 
He employs capital at a profit and 
therefore increases wealth. He isa 
better employer of labor, which is a 
vital factor in the prosperity of any 
city or town. 


| nee the bank’s point of view, a 
good business man is a better cus- 
tomer than a poor one. He isa safer 
credit risk, handles his account in such 
a way that a profit can be made on 
it, and does not make necessary the 
carrying of questionable risks in order 
to keep him afloat. 


DUCATING business men to 

adopt better methods is, therefore, 
a legitimate function of a bank, and 
can be most widely and quickly 
accomplished through the medium of 
advertising, backed up by actual ser- 
vice in the way of wise counsel. 
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Banking tor Better Business 


How the Uniform Customer's Statement and an Auditor’s 
Examination Protect Both Banker and Customer ses» 
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HAT can a bank do to prevent business failures? 
What is the value of a uniform customer's 
statement in credit work? 

What information do the bankers desire? 

How shall the bank get this information and how 
apply it? 

Records show that 16,030 retailers and approxi- 
mately 6,000 other concerns failed during 1915 in 
the United States alone. An appalling total, espec- 
ially as it bears out the fact that 95 per cent of men 
who start in business either abandon their enterprises 
because they find them unprofitable, or come, sooner 
or later, to the bankruptcy court. 

These figures are complicated by still another 
truth—that rising costs and narrowing margins of 
profits are making the struggle for 
bare business existence more acute 









WILLIAM TONKS, 
Credit Manager, 
AND 
P. S. WISEMAN, 
Credit Auditor, 
First National Bank, Cleveland, O. 
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according to definite and carefully studied principles. 

The modern credit man works on a constructive 
basis. He realizes that it is cheaper and better to 
place a concern on its feet than to pick up the pieces 
after a failure. He aims not merely to separate the 
fit from the unfit and let them survive, but to make 
as many fit as possible—to build better customers by 
building better business men. 

In explaining these principles and their application, 
it seems best to divide the discussion, letting the credit 
manager tell his story first— 


| pedro the present bankruptcy act was passed, 
in the days when state laws held sway, a $75,000 
failure occurred in Raleigh, N. C., and the scattered 
creditors called a conference in that 
city to save what they could from 





each year; that the increasing 
complexity of trade machinery is 
calling constantly for closer figur- 
ing and more real management. 
Prosperity is not harvested in 
bumper crops or dug from mines; 
it can be created only by maximum 
production at minimum cost. 

All of which means to the banker 
that problems of credit are more 
vital today than they have ever 
been before. Yet, although 
loaning to merchants has been a 
practice for at least twenty-six 
centuries, since the days of Baby- 
lonian bankers, it is only within the 
last few years that banks have 
really awakened to the fact that (J 
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the wreck. 

The debtor appeared before the 
meeting, and with genuine tears 
rolling down his cheeks pleaded 
thus: “‘Shentlemen, I am an hon- 
est man and vould not have you 
lose a penny. If it is efer in my 
power | vill repay you this debt. 
You see, my brother Jake gave 
$30,000 to start me in business, 
and my mother the rest. I could 
not see dem lose, so | preferred 
dem, and all I have to offer you is 
my poor old body.” 

An Irish jobber from  Phila- 
delphia, who reverted to his brogue 

when angry, jumped to his feet 
Pr .- » and exclaimed: “Faith an’ it 











hands of a special department, 


their credit work must be in the \f 
under trained men and carried on 


William Tonks 


President, Cleveland Association of Credit Men 





would be a good thing to take his 
] auld carcass and divide it amidst 
— us, an’ for my $10,000 I'll go 
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back home satisfied if | can only 
get his d— gall.” 

When | see men seeking to tear 
down laws that have taken years, 
perhaps centuries, to establish, 
when only slight amendments may 
be needed to perfect them accord- 
ing to modern standards, | am 
reminded of a second story which 
may serve to inculcate a conserv- 
ative strain in some of my radical 
friends. | do not vouch for the 
correctness of the story, but it 
illustrates a good principle. 

Ingersoll and Beecher were con- 
temporaries and friends, who 
respected each other's ability but 
refrained from dwelling too much 
on their differences of opinion. 
They were men of 
opposite tempera- 
ments, the former 
rather radical in 
his views, deter- 
mined in his ten- 
dencies; the latter 
perhaps overcon- 
servative, yet con- 
structive. 

Either in banter 
or in a desire to 
provoke argument, 
Ingersoll once ad- 
dressed a strong 
remark to his 
friend, which, in- 
asmuch as it was 
made in the pres- 
ence of others, 
called for 





bankruptcy act, and, in my opinion, 
no man has yet come forward with 
a better, although some _ good 
amendments to avoid abuses of it 
have been suggested. Criticisms 
relative to the law are usually 
traceable to indifference shown by 
creditors rather than actual defects 
in the act. It would be a crime 
against good business to kick away 
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here today | saw at the corner of 
Broadway and Fulton a cripple 
start to cross the street, and he 
was making good progress in the 
press of traffic when a newsboy 
ran out and pulled away the crutch, 
leaving the man helpless. Now 
that cripple is Hurnanity, his crutch 
is Christianity, and you are the 
man who would knock it out and 
leave nothing in its place.” 

One of the best laws 
voluminous legislation 


in our 
is the 


that prop without putting up a 
stronger one. 

When failure actually comes, the 
credit man has no better instru- 
ment of protection than the bank- 
ruptcy act, but it is becoming more 
and more the duty of a vigilant 
and able credit man to foresee 
and prevent failures. The credit 
man who is guided by this spirit 
builds up business for his institu- 
tion and makes loyal and confiding 
customers. His experience, derived 
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from studying the causes of failures, 
can be applied in saving his clients 


from the same mistakes. It comes, 
then, to application of this principle 
—how to make the merchant a 
good customer by making him a 
better business man. 

The time is coming when the 
question will be asked by shrewd 
business men: “How much of my 
bank's paper is eligible for redis- 
count at a moment's notice with 
the Federal Reserve Bank?” Yet 
he is not justified in asking this 
unless he himself, if a borrower, has 
made it possible for his bank to 
have rediscountable paper. 

Single-name paper eligible for 
rediscount according to the regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board 
is such paper as a member bank 
can certify to as being in its pos- 
session with a statement not more 
than a year old, also satisfactory 
evidence that the short-term paper 
is self-liquidating and not being 
issued for permanent investments. 

It is not hard to realize the 
reserve strength of a member bank, 
whether it be large or small, that 
has a large proportion of its com- 
mercial paper subject to redis- 
count at any time with its Federal 
Reserve Bank. Then, too, it is a 
compliment to our customer that 
his paper is acceptable, for it 
establishes the fact that it meets 
certain sound credit principles. 
However, a member bank can 
hardly make the required certi- 
fication unless the borrowers fur- 
nish detailed financial statements. 

Thus, in the matter of credit, 
it will be seen that the full success 
of the Federal Reserve Act as a 
protection against panics depends 
chiefly upon the borrower and not 
upon the banker. It was construc- 
ted primarily in the interests of the 
former, and on him rests the respon- 
sibility of meeting these provisions. 

Certain bad results naturally 
follow improper business methods, 
and few resent our good intentions 
in ascertaining if such faults exist, 
yet we sometimes meet a man who 
endeavors to conceal certain per- 
tinent facts relative to his business, 











and it is very discouraging to try 
to aid him. This attitude, as well 
may be imagined, may create 
unwarranted suspicion on the part 
of the banker. 

Further, it is sometimes impos- 
sible, from the face of a statement 
and the questionnaire, to deter- 
mine whether a customer's paper 
meets the requirements, unless we 
enter more deeply into his business 
methods and accounting records. 
Everything may be on the cus- 
tomers side when we accept his 
statement at his own valuation; 
the bank often has no record based 
on expert or unbiased diagnosis of 
his business. 

The errors in a statement pre- 
sented by a customer are as likely 


to be on one side as they are on § 


the other. We donot want to do 
the borrower an injustice, and he 
is as liable, unwittingly, toomit or 
misinterpret something of benefit 
to him as something of benefit to us. 
In order to meet these conditions 
the bankers of Cleveland use a 
uniform statement which consti- 
tutes a concise and complete record 
for the bank, and at the same time 
aids the customer in compiling the 
desired preliminary information. 
With this as a working basis the 
First National Bank has gone one 
step farther and added to its staff a 
department of auditors who can 
go to a customer's books with an 
outside viewpoint and an open 
mind to make a supplementary 
analysis if necessary. Thus, this 
new but essential department in a 
bank has been created, and we 
firmly believe the future will see 
its wider adoption. 
Reproduced herewith are the 
forms used by the banks of Cleve- 
land. While they contain most of 
the necessary questions for an 
ordinary business, it is impos- 
sible to standardize any form that 
will cover all points in every busi- 
ness and not leave something to 
be desired, but when special cases 
come up we ask the necessary ques- 
tions, and if we fail to get replies 
the very manner of refusal will often 
tell us what we want to know. 
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P. S. Wiseman 


Credit Auditor 





When these forms were first 
adopted we heard from a few who 
considered the requirements 
unreasonable, and, strange as it 
may seem, they were usually the 
ones the plan was bound to benefit 
most. It was rarely the large 
concerns that required persuasion 
—those that might consider them- 
selves too large, too old, or too 
proud. It was rather the ones 
that did not keep a proper set of 
books, seldom if ever took inven- 
tory, and really did not know their 
worth; and the bank knew even 
less as to what they were entitled 
to in the way of credit. The only 
real value of statements made up 
of “estimated” figures is to show 
how little the maker knows about 
his own business. 

A comprehensive statement 
brought out many surprises both 
to the banker and to his client, 
often revealing the fact that the 
latter was entitled to more con- 
sideration than he was receiving; 
that he could make more profit if 
granted a larger line of credit to 
purchase raw materials in quantities, 
take his discounts, or protect 
contracts for raw material to fill 
orders on hand, rather than live 
in fear of a rising market that 
might mean less or no profit. 
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We also found the usual condi- 
tions which may lead to failure, 
such as overstock, lack of system, 
lack of proper cost methods and 
the consequent inability to inven- 
tory the unfinished product; no 
idea as to percentage of profit, no 
vigilance in credits and collections, 
no deductions for depreciation. 
In fact, such concerns were deceiv- 
ing themselves and all who granted 
them credit. 

The uniform statement and an 
examination when necessary give 
us the information we need— 
information on which we can 
readily base sound credit exten- 
sion, and on which we may help 
our client establish better busi- 
ness methods if they are lacking; 
but, the credit auditor can best 
take up the discussion at this 
point and explain briefly some 
of his views relative to the 
examinations— 


N the first place, let it be under- 

stood that we donot enter a man’s 
place of business for the purpose of 
making a complete audit of the 
books such as a public accountant 
would make. We go solely to get 
certain information that will enable 
us to determine more clearly a con- 
cern’s real financial condition. As 
before stated, it is impossible to 
design a financial statement 
together with its correlative ques- 
tionnaire that will bring forth all of 
the essential financial details in 
every kind of business. 

Space will not permit a discus- 
sion of all of the items and questions 
on the form of customer's statement 
(shown on page 4) but I shall point 
out a few features of the examina- 
tion which have a very vital effect 
upon the final analysis of a con- 
cern’s financial responsibility. 

“Cash on hand and cash in 
bank,”’ heads the list of the items 
on the asset side of the statement. 
A concern making a statement as 
of the close of business December 
31, may report a very substantial 
cash balance, but the major por- 
tion of this may be _ required 
January 1 or shortly after for 
dividends and maturing coupons 
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on bonds. Although such liabil- 
ities may be scheduled they may 
not be grouped in such a manner 
as readily to give this information. 

As for the next two_ items, 
“Notes receivable of customers 
within and beyond go days,” 
an examination of such paper often 
reveals the fact that it is ineligible 
for discounting, perhaps because 
the merchant has accepted paper 
for discounting purposes and offset 
it by issuing his check for an obli- 
gation and then assuming the note 
when it is due, thus securing dating, 
or perhaps because there has been 
an exchange of paper. 

Sometimes we make an analysis 
of the accounts receivable. This 
feature of the examination neces- 
sitates classification of the balances 
under the months in which the 
goods were sold. This analysis is 
usually carried back for several 
months, depending on the general 
condition of the accounts. 

The percentage of outstanding 
accounts for each month as com- 
pared to the total accounts out- 
standing is next determined. Each 
month's outstanding accounts are 
also compared to the charge sales 
for the same period and the per- 
centages computed. These two 
sets of percentages present an 
interesting combination of figures 
and are the basis of the considera- 
tion of possible shrinkages. They 
also show in the aggregate the 
manner in which the concern col- 
lects its accounts. 

Figures under the head of *Mer- 
chandise’’ cannot be too carefully 
analyzed. Inventory is the acid 
test of honesty. Bankers are never 
pleased to learn that an inventory 
has been marked up, and nothing 
creates so much suspicion as a 
profit taken in a current period 
that has not been actually realized. 

The valuation of finished goods 
should be cost and not sale price. 
Supplies, stores, etc., while con- 
sumed in the activities carried on, 
do not themselves form an integral 
part of the products manufactured: 
therefore they are usuallyslow assets 
and not a part of merchandise. 



























































— Getencn | Master.) | sestosenc® | fusiters 
1 aN 3 ? $ 21 686 
2 A N BANK 4 525 4 525 f 48 093 26 407 
3 ON RECEIV 4 124 3 725 

4 

5 oA R 84 405 73 005 455 570 317 O71 
6 MERCHANDISE -FINISHED ( 4141 64 243 64 243 
7 «= MERCHANDISE—UNFINISHED ( 40 904 30 744 30 744 
8 MERCHANDISE—RAW MATERIAL ( 9 247 118 607 70 829 
9 INVESTMENTS 185 475 
10 DEDUCT 

11 “RESERVE FOR DOUBTFUL ACCOUNTS 14 000 
12 
13 TOTAL QUICK ASSETS 133_958 80 643 902_732 530 _980 
if iano f 50 636 50 636 
15 suioin 35 000 { 35 000 152 219 | 152 219 
6 wAcniNeRY. EQUIPMENT AND FixTURES 8939 | | 8939 327 717 | 327 717 
17 HORSES. WAGONS AND AUTOMOBILES ) ' 

18 NOTES RECEIVABLE DUE FROM O S$ ANDE | 399 

19 ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DUE FROM O S ANDE 1l 365 30 136 30 136 
20 GOOD WILL PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 819 000 819 000 
21 «DEFERRED 450 485 36 373 
22 Due from & Invested in Allied Cds 287 601 
23 Stores, Supplies, etc 27 516 47 778 
24 

26 Tora asses 176 347 164 347 2,282 440| 12,282 4401 _| 

LIABILITIES 

27 NOTES PAYABLE FOR MERCHANDISE % $ $ $ 

28 NOTES PAYABLE TO BANKS 20 000 20 000 168 000 168 000 
29 NOTES PAYABLE FOR PAPER SOLD 185 000 185 000 
30 NOTES PAYABLE TOO D AND S 

31 NOTES PAYABLE TO OTHERS 

32 AccouNTS PAYABLE—NoT DUE ( 25 687 (25 687 f 10 906 ; 70 906 
33 ACCOUNTS PAYABLE—PAST DUE ( ( 

34 ACCOUNTS PAYABLE TO 0,D AND S 

35 “accrued 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

il 

2 TOTAL QUICK LIABILITIES 45 687 45 687 423 906 423 906) 
43 MORTGAGES OR LIENS ON REAL ESTATE 18 000 18 000 

44 BONDED DEBT 

45 

16 

47. 

48 TOTAL LIABILITIES 63 687 63 687 423 906 423 906 
49 

50 PREFERRED STOCK OUTSTANDING 1,150 000 1,150 000 
51 COMMON STOCK OUTSTANDING 100 000 100 000 575 000 575 000) 
52__UNDivIDED SURPLUS 14 660 660 433.534 133-5 
53 TOTAL 178 347 164 347 2,282 2,282 440 
54 Net worth = True 114 660 100 660 1,039 534 1,039 534 
55 EXCESS QUICK ASSETS 88 271 34 956 431 045 107 074 
56 RATIO QUICK ASSETS 2 193 1 |76 2|13 1) 25 
57 

58 CONTINGENT LIAS Tes 

59 NOTES RECFIVABLE DISCOUNTED WITH US 

GO DEPOSITS WITH FIRST NATIONAL 

61 DEPOSITS wiTH FIRST TRUST 

62 LOANS CARRIED BY FIRST NATIONAL 

63 LOANS CARRIED BY FIRST TRUST | 

64 | 
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The two comparative statements reproduced above show how widely a customer's valuation of his own 
business may differ from the actual conditions found by the credit auditor. In the statement given in 
the first two columns, the customer reported an inventory of $40.904._ The auditor found that of this total 
only $4,141 was in finished merchandise, $9,247 in raw material, and $27,516 in stores, supplies, etc., which 
should be classed as slow assets. He also deducted $14,000 as a reserve for doubtful accounts. The dis- 
crepancies between the two findings made a difference of $14,000 in the customer's true net worth, and cut 


the excess quick assets by more than half. 


In the second case the auditor's findings under the head of merchandise, investments, etc., brought the 
excess quick assets down from $431,045 to $107,074. 


Concerns sometimes make inac- 
curate statements regarding inven- 
tories. I have in mind a concern 
that reported an inventory of 
$40,904, and upon investigation 
the facts proved to be as set forth 
in the comparative figures in the 
exhibit herewith, viz.: finished 
merchandise $4,141, raw mate- 
rials $9,247, advertising signs, ship- 
ping cases, labels, etc., $27,516. 
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How different from the merchandise 
total in the original statement! 
The nature of such goods, of 
course, makes a great difference in 
figuring the ratio of current assets 
to liabilities. In the above case 
the supplies happened to be for 
trademarked goods, and would 
have been useless outside of that 
particular business. Some con- 
cerns are prone to over-estimate 
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their inventories, more in prices 
than in quantities, especially in a 
rising market of raw material. 

We now come to amounts due 
from controlled or allied concerns. 
When the credit man is not given 
proper data on this item, that he 
may determine the actual worth 
and whether assets are quick or 
slow, his proper method of analysis 
is to treat all as slow. If these 
assets are made up of investments 
in subsidiaries where they must 
remain in order that those con- 
cerns may carry on their business, 
they are unquestionably perma- 
nent and slow. A _ banker who 
profits from past experiences will 
require a consolidated balance sheet 
of a company that is extensively 
financing branches and subsidiaries, 
that he may know the concern’s 
standing as a whole. 

Analysis of permanent or slow 
assets is of importance, but the 
consideration given by the banker 
to the several items under this 
head is comparative in nature. 
He may search there for symptoms 
if other parts of the statement have 
a sickly appearance, or if the profit 
and loss looks too healthy, all 
conditions considered. 

If a concern’s capital is nearly all 
invested in permanent assets, the 
banker knows it is poor business 
to furnish the entire working 
capital. No matter how much 
money has actually been invested 
in permanent assets, its liquidation 
is often a matter of waiting for a 
buyer, long negotiations and then 
a sale at a sacrifice; or, it may mean 
advancing additional money and 
the banker entering the manu- 
facturing or real estate business 
for a long period. 

We may also look here for that 
very common subterfuge, a revalua- 
tion or “mark up’ to conceal a 
depletion of surplus or capital, a 
practice that is sometimes called 
“window dressing.’ Anyone who 
has ever examined the affairs of 
bankrupt manufacturers will agree 
that they often show inflated 


values or insufficient depreciation 
on permanent. 

Next, it is important to know 
why officers are indebted to their 
firms, as these figures have a dis- 
tinct bearing on the final analysis 
of credit. Such indebtedness may 
be based on loans, advances, money 
due for capital stock, or notes 
given for a deficit, and the credit 
auditor must give due considera- 
tion to such items. 

We will now briefly review 
liabilities, grouping notes payable 
as one item. It is indispensable 
also to know in detail the amounts 
owing to banks, merchandise credi- 
tors, etc., as it determines who 
are the largest creditors and what 
amounts are due in the near future, 
and also constitutes a check on 
paper exchanged. 

It is likewise highly important 
to know the age of the accounts 
payable. The same kind of analy- 
sis may be applied on this point as 
on the accounts receivable. This 
analysis clearly shows the age of 
the accounts, thus indicating how 
the company meets its obligations. 

The necessity of having a state- 
ment of earnings to accompany a 
statement of assets and liabilities 
has been established, we believe. 
The banker no longer depends 
merely on the net increase of sur- 
plus from year to year to gauge 
the earnings of a concern. Here 
is one of the many reasons why: 

I recall a case where a concern 
included in its statement stocks 
and bonds which it held in other 
companies but which had been 
withheld from all previous state- 
ments for certain reasons. Natur- 
ally the inclusion of this asset 
increased the surplus, and without 
an analysis of the earnings it 
might easily have been misinter- 
preted as a portion of the earnings 
for the current year. The sur- 
plus of a corporation is possibly 
the most sensitive account on the 
books, as all fluctuations of assets 
and liabilities must react on this 
account. Further, it records the 
history and progress of a business 
in a nutshell, and therefore the 
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necessity for an analysis of this 
item is paramount. 

There are many things in con- 
nection with a business which are 
of interest and importance but 
which are not reflected in a con- 
cern's financial statement. We 
want to know the amount of 
unfilled orders and contracts that 
are aS yet not completed, and 
whether the company has agreed 
to sell its output at specified prices, 
and how those prices compare 
with the present market. Further, 
we wish to learn what contracts 
have been entered into for raw 
material for future delivery and 
how these contract prices compare 
with present quotations. 

The results of an analysis such 
as this are beneficial to both client 
and banker. When a_ business 
man realizes that his banker is 
interested in the details of his 
affairs he becomes more alert to 
the exigencies of his own business 
and more conversant with _ its 
details. These facts, together with 
the present-day demands of busi- 
ness, are all combining to construct 
a better business fabric. soonl 


UN'S Review, comments on the 
fact that there were only 9,495 
business failures in the United 
States during the first half of 1916'as 
against the “unprecedented mor- 
tality” of 12,740 in the same 
period last year. In conclusion it 
says: ‘‘ The business structure, 
through the elimination of the 
weak spots in the situation and the 
better organization of the banking 
resources and credits, is in a 
stronger position than ever before.’ 
In summing up the theory on 
which the First National Bank is 
working, we can do no better than 
to reiterate our conviction that the 
bank credit department, with a 
thorough credit audit department 
and a conscientious, common sense 
effort to teach the customer bet- 
ter business methods, can do as 
much toward preserving this 
strength and stability as any single 
agency in the country today. 
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The Bank that Grew Up Over-Night 


What a Selling Campaign Did for 
Men Who Had Something to Sell 


ONG before the city hall clock 
struck midnight three men 
stood “‘in line’ before the door of 
a business block on Fort Street, 
Detroit. Leap year’s extra day 
was wearing to a close, and in the 
biting February air the waiting 
men ducked their heads deep into 
overcoat collars and stamped the 
blood into their chilled feet. 

One by one others came, as 
the minutes ticked away, and when 
twelve o'clock boomed out, usher- 
ing in the first day of March, the 
line had grown to a score or more. 
The new arrivals seemed a little 
surprised and a little disappointed 
to find they were not first, but 
they took their places and—waited. 

As the night lagged on, the line 
grew. At daybreak it extended 
a block down the street. Several 
special policemen moved up and 
down the sidewalk keeping the 
crowd quiet and orderly. The 
scene was strangely reminiscent 
of a baseball park the night before 
a world’s series, but here was the 
difference— 

The door against which Number 
One had leaned so many hours was 
that of the new Highland Park 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
ALONZO P. EWING 


Vice-President, Highland Park 
State Bank of Detroit 


State Bank of Detroit; the throng 
was the first installment of first 
day depositors. There was a run 
on the bank, but it was a run on 
the receiving tellers windows. The 
photograph shown here was taken 
just before the doors opened. 

How was it done? One word 
will tell—advertising; a rather dar- 
ing and rather spectacular brand 
of advertising, a carefully planned 
and carefully executed campaign 
in which every point was weighed 
and rejected if found wanting in 
any detail necessary to success. 

Up to a few years ago there 
wasnt much of anything said 
about bank advertising of any 
kind; there wasn't anything to 
say. In later days a lot has been 
said and written about ‘dignity 
in bank advertising,’ and since 
the Highland Park State Bank 
of Detroit opened its doors on 
that March morning there have 
been similar comments— adverse 
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criticism mixed with praise—about 
the campaign that paved the way. 

This is a subject that was vivi- 
sected, analyzed and re-analyzed 
before a step was taken. We 
decided to disregard precedent, 
to take a broader conception of 
that overworked “dignity in bank 
advertising, and gauge our adver- 
tising plan solely from the view- 
point of its feasibility and _ its 
merit as a merchandising propo- 
sition. If the anvil chorus must 
get in its work, let it be to the 
accompaniment of deposits tinkling 
in our tills. 

A bank has something to sell— 
security, convenience. interest on 
money, the accommodation of loans 
—and we were convinced that 
almost any type of good advertis- 
ing that could be used for a com- 
mercial product could be used for 
a bank. We were then and are 
now ready to let our plan be 
judged by the one infallible test 
of advertising campaigns—results. 

And this is what happened: 

For twelve solid hours—between 
g oclock in the morning and 9 
oclock at night—there was a 
continuous. procession into the 
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bank. During this time there 
was not one minute that the lobby 
was not full of new depositors as 
the floor space would permit. 

For the twelve-hour period one 
account was opened on an average 
of a little less than every seven 
seconds—a total of 6,766 for the 
day. The total deposits at the 
close of business were $1,746,142.46, 
which is an average of $256.59 for 
each first day customer. 

We had planned on a ready 
response to our appeal, had pic- 
tured perhaps 1,000 accounts as a 
first day maximum, but this human 
tidal wave almost swept away the 
sea wall. When we real- 
ized its size we sent a 
hurry call to one of the 
large trust companies and 
borrowed twenty men to 
keep the cash and accounts 
straight until the doors 
were locked at night. 

In mapping out this 
campaign the Highland 
Park State Bank of 
Detroit took the fullest 
possible advantage of the 
advertising and prestige 
value of opening day. We 
trained our heavy guns 
on this target. We real- 
ized that a bank opens 
but once. Why not make 
that occasion a significant one— 
one that would net us more, many 
times more, accounts than a bank 
usually gets on its first day? 

To accomplish this end we had 
to make it really worth while for 
a man, woman or child to be a 
first day depositor; we had to sell 
our “product. As has been said 
before, we believed we had some- 
thing tangible to offer the public 
of Detroit, and we consequently 
took the steps that any salesman 
would take in making a sale— 
attract attention, create interest, 
establish a desire, adopt methods 
to induce a decision 

In carrying out this plan we 
built upon four fundamental 
features: 

1—Willingness to advertise and 


tell the facts, all the facts and 
nothing but the facts. 

2—A reputation for square deal- 
ing already established in the 
Highland Park State Bank of 
Highland Park. 

3—Representative and well 
known men behind the bank. 

4—An_ advertising campaign 
that created a desire to be a first 
day depositor. 

Having decided to center the 
campaign on opening day—to 
make it a day to be remembered 
in local banking history—we 
planned a souvenir that would be 
lasting, that would establish a 





In twelve hours 6.766 persons opened accounts at these windows 


personal link between the depositor 
and the bank, and that would have 
some intrinsic value. For this 
purpose was chosen a little pass 
book, handsomely bound in leather 
and bearing on its flyleaf this 
inscription: “Bestowed in appre- 
cltion WOR...... ........ for 
the honor of a deposit upon the 
occasion of opening day. 

Advertising in the Detroit news- 
papers was not started until about 
a week before the bank’s opening. 
We planned to make it one short, 
telling punch, rather than a cam- 
paign that would drag out over a 
long period and lose its effect 
before March 1. 

To create a demand for these 
souvenir books we used four pieces 
of copy, three of which are repro- 
duced herewith. These were fol- 
lowed by a go-inch advertisement 
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in the newspapers on the Sunday 
before opening day, calling atten- 
tion to the caliber of the men who 
are behind the Highland Park 
State Bank. 

At the time the campaign opened 
there was erected on the lot across 
the street from the bank a huge 
billboard bearing an enormous 
arrow, and again the slogan, “Be 
a First Day Depositor."’ This was 
spectacular—it has been called a 
circus stunt—but the 10o-foot 
arrow on the million dollar lot had 
wonderful attention value. We 
wanted results, and we wanted 
them the first day. We ran a 
photograph of this sign 
in the papers the day 
before the opening, and 
with it this message, “The 
arrow points the way.” 

All this was an appeal 
to the public at large. We 
had blazoned abroad the 
fact that the Highland 
Park State Bank of 
Detroit was to open 
March 1, and that there 
was a distinct advantage 
in being a first day de- 
positor. This message we 
had flashed to Detroit's 
citizens-at-large—the 
working man, the man 
of leisure, the school child and the 
mother, the boy and the baby. 

Realizing the necessity for a per- 
sonal appeal as well, we mailed 
5,000 invitations to members of 
Detroit clubs, asking them to open 
accounts on the bank’s birthday. 
This campaign was supplemented 
by other direct mail literature and 
by the personal solicitation of 
friends in other lines of business. 

In addition to such mail and 
newspaper advertising a Detroit 
coal dealer, a friend of the bank 
and its officers, boomed the cam- 
paign in his own circle of acquaint- 
ances for a month—just plain, 
everyday personal solicitation. It 
brought results—more than 600 
depositors that we know of, in fact. 

In all this work we followed our 
set policy; we emphaiszed the 
service we had to offer. We talked 
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A- Book 
You'll be 
Proud 
ToKeep 


—and show to your friends—as 
book that both you and your [it- 
tle boy or girl will take pride in 
for many years to come 

This is the handsomest bank 
book that was ever presented a 
depositor. to our knowledge 
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(It you cannot come. MAIL your deposit) 


M-to9 PM E:rst Day 































Highland Park State 
BANK OF DETROIT opens 
March First. To every First- 
Day Depositor—Commercial or Savings—we will present a beautiful 
Souvenir Pass Book. Sen ae SS So eas & Se Be Las 
Pass Book. and your name say hm type = It is « book 
you will i proud of—now and always. It's well worth coming for 
the first da: 













Open 9 AM-to9 PM Exrst Day 


Bea First Day Depositor! 


(Deposits received by mail credited in the order received.) 
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43 Fort Street West 


COMMERCIAL accounts 
accepted for any amount 
Ask us about our plan to 
relieve youofsomeoi 
your Pav Roll problems 


F_L. Klngenemith, Vice-Pree 
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Be AF Fant Dey Depositor 
With These Men - 


—men of the highest local and national standing—men who have 
made themselves and helped make Detroit—men you know all about 
—these are the men who, as Directors and Officers, have established 
and will maintain the policy governing the 


Highland Park State 


BANK OF DETROIT 


Opening Wednesday March First 
Penobscot Building 


SAVINGS: Three per cent 
interest paid on Savings 
from date of deposit to 
date of withdrawal—com- 
pounded semi-annually 


To all First-Day Depositors (ONLY )—Commercial or Savings— 
we will enter your deposit in and present you with the mos¢ beautiful 


Souvenir Pass Book 


Vice. President end ressarer youever saw This First-Day De Luxe edition 1s bound in handsomely 
designed Cordova Art Leather and bears this bank's Official Seal in col- 
ored‘relief. The title page is engraved on deckel-edge Strathmore 
Antique stock, with tissue fly-leaf, and depositor’s name will be beauti- 
fully engrossed on this engraved page 


It is a book you will be proud 
o Receive, to Carry, to Show 
to Keep: and it will 
is numbered 
and will be presented in the or- 
der in which deposits are re 
ceived—and you will always be 


years. Each book 


known as a First-Day Depositor 
when you show this book in our 


Deposits by mail credited in 
order in which received 


The bank will be open, this 
first day only. from 9 A. M. to 
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At the left are reproduced three of the four advertisements featuring the bank 
The advertisement at the right 
is a strong appeal emphasizing the caliber of the officers and directors of the 


souvenir pass books for first day depositors 


our interest plan—3 per cent for 
every day that a depositor’s money 
is in the bank. We talked the 
same rate of interest on loans to 
everyone, the fact that our bank 
did not quote a client a rate to 
fit the occasion or one based on 
his own personal standing. 

But it is with results that we 
are chiefly concerned. The cam- 
paign of the Highland Park 
State Bank of Detroit did more 
than net us nearly 7,000 deposi- 
tors and more than a_ million 
and a quarter in deposits in twelve 


hours. It established the bank 
in the confidence of the people of 
Detroit, and in six and a half 
months we have obtained more 
than 13,000 depositors and upward 
of $8,000,000 in commercial and 
Savings accounts. 

In the face of such a history 
there is but one conclusion to be 
reached. The bank advertised— 
in an unusual and somewhat 
spectacular way, it is true—the 
service to depositors that it had to 
advertise. And that campaign 
“got across.’ \t brought results. 
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It talks moral instead of financial credit. In these advertisements 
the repetition value of the spread-eagle border is great, the same design being 
carried through practically all of the bank’s advertising during the campaign. 


Banking is a dignified profes- 
sion; it is also a dollar-and-cents 
business that has much in com- 
mon with other businesses. All 
business is, or should be, dignified. 
If a bank has something real and 
worth while to offer its patrons, 
why cannot the same selling 
methods, the same _ advertising 
methods, in so far as they are 
applicable, be followed in bank 
promotion as in merchandising a 
commodity that can be carried 
home in a paper bag or driven to 
the buyer's garage? 
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O field of business activity is 

so closely bound together by 
international ties as that of bank- 
ing. For this reason the disruption 
of international affairs by the war 
has presented some very impor- 
tant problems to the United States 
banker. Questions are arising 
which were never dreamed of 
before, and which may never again 
come up. Such problems must 
not only be solved; they must 
be anticipated. 

While the changes that have 
taken place during the last two 
years are great, those that are in 
store for us may be even greater. 
Our success depends upon our 
ability to foresee and to prepare 
for them, and to do this we must 
first be able to analyze correctly 
the present situation. This is half 
the battle. 

The bankers who are winning 
today are the ones who are giving 
the most study to the fundamental 
condition of business and finance. 
Physicians tell us that the effect 
of the disease germs with which 
we come in contact is entirely 
dependent upon the general con- 
dition of our health. If we are 
physically weak, we fall victims 
to many ills which we would other- 
wise escape. 

In just the same way, the fun- 
damental condition of business 
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determines, to a great degree, the 
effect which war or some other 
catastrophe will have upon it. If 
our factories are producing more 
goods than our people can afford to 
consume, if our merchants are over- 
stocked and if our banks are loan- 
ing beyond the safety point, so that 
the reserve power of the country’s 
business is weakened, then events 
of comparatively small impor- 
tance may have a most disastrous 
influence. The panic of 1907 was 
started by the failure of a steam- 
ship company, the panic of 1893 
by the downfall of a railroad; that 
of 1884 was precipitated by a 
bank failure, while the crisis of 
1872, the most disastrous which 
this country has ever known, was 
started by the Boston fire and 
the difficulties of a bond house. 
Events similar to all of these 
have happened many times since, 
with but little effect upon business. 
The San Francisco fire caused no 
such cataclysm in business as did 
the Boston fire, although its des- 
truction of life and property was 
fully five times greater. In the 
past year several railroads have 
gone into receivership, but general 
business has continued to expand 
at a rate seldom witnessed before. 
The reason that the above men- 
tioned events had such a momen- 
tous effect in precipitating the 
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panics was because the funda- 
mental condition of business was 
unsound. The reason that the huge 
railroad bankruptcies of the year 
did not make more of a stir was 
simply that fundamental condi- 
tions at the time were fairly sound. 

Again, in August, 1914, at the 
outbreak of the great conflagra- 
tion in Europe, if business condi- 
tions in the United States had not 
been well liquidated such an event 
would have been the signal for a 
terrible panic. For over a year 
previous to that time, however, 
this country had been undergoing 
a wholesome readjustment. Stocks 
of goods had been cleaned up, 
many of the weaker firms had been 
eliminated, security prices had 
been shaken down to safe levels, 
and reserves of the banks showed 
that they were in a strong position. 
Therefore no serious catastophe 
occurred. 

Money was of course very tight 
and the stock exchanges were 
closed, but this was rather to pre- 
vent an unbearable volume of 
foreign liquidation than because 
of our domestic difficulties. With 
the aid of the emergency currency 
and clearing house certificates the 
banks quickly got the situation in 
hand and the rapid restoration of 
monetary affairs that followed has 
been one of the wonders of the war. 
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Even before the inauguration of 
the Federal Reserve system in 
December the banks had retired 
all their clearing house certificates 
and fear of a panic had passed. 
Commercial business was of course 
severely injured by the loss of 
foreign trade, but merchants like- 
wise set about to readjust them- 
selves to the new conditions, and 
within a year from the time the 
war broke out United States busi- 
ness was well started on one of the 
greatest booms ever known. 

I have pointed out these facts 
because they illustrate a most 
important lesson. One thing which 
the majority of bankers and busi- 
ness men do not realize is that in 
order to anticipate the effect of any 
single event on business or banking 
affairs, they must ascertain the fun- 
damental condition of United States 
business first, and then measure the 
good and the bad influences of out- 
side events in accordance with what 
these fundamental conditions show. 

“How,” you ask, “is it possible 
to determine whether the founda- 
tion of business is strong or weak?” 

This is by no means as difficult 
as it would at first seem. There 
are many indicators of business 
conditions from which such infor- 
mation can be obtained if one will 
take the trouble to collect the 
comparative data on them. Sta- 
tistics on new building and rail- 
road construction are a valuable 
barometer of business activity, 
also bank clearings, the production 
of iron and copper, railroad earn- 
ings, idle car reports, the number 
of new corporations being formed 
and securities issued, bank loans, 
the amount of money in circulation, 
immigration, etc. 

Failure reports give a 
clue as to credit conditions, 
the bank statements and 
money rates reveal the 
monetary situation, while 
security prices and other 
statistics of the stock ex- 
change show clearly what 
our financiers expect of the 
future. However, for one to 
rely on one or two subjects 
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alone is extremely dangerous. 
When all the subjects are con- 
sidered together it is possible to 
obtain a reliable forecast of busi- 
ness conditions. A convenient 
method of doing this is to com- 
bine all the most important sub- 
jects in a single index figure. 
Above is an example of how this 
can be done. In this the black 
areas are obtained by combining 
and plotting the business barom- 
eters previously mentioned. The 
line X-Y represents the normal 
consuming power of the country. 
Based on the economic theory that 
“action and reaction are equal,’ 
we know that when the two factors 
of time and intensity are multi- 
plied to form an area, the sums of 
the areas above and below said line 
of normal growth X-Y must, over 
a sufficiently long 
period of time, be 
equal. 
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The areas, however, need not 
have the same shapes. We may 
consider that the X-Y line repre- 
sents normal consumption, the 
black areas above the X-Y line 
representing over production and 
the areas below representing under 
production. It is evident that 
these areas should alternate from 
one above to one below. At pres- 
ent we are in an area of prosperity 
above the X-Y line, but some 
day the law of equal reaction will 
bring us into a depression below 
the line again. 

From the banker's standpoint 
it is most interesting to study the 
relations which money rates have 
to the areas of prosperity and de- 
pression. Asa rule, it is apparent 
that low money rates come at 
about the end of depression areas 
and high money rates at about the 
end of prosperity areas. The time 
to reduce loans and build up cash 
reserves is toward the 
end of a prosperity area, 
when the majority of 
lenders are placing their 
last penny on interest; 
the time to expand loans 
is during the dark days 
of the depression area, 
when most bankers are 
holding on to their money 
for dear life. Moreover, 
this applies not only in 
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the matter of loans, but to your 
bank's investments as well. When 
we consider the position of the 
composit-plot, it is not surprising 
that money rates are now strength- 
ening and that securities prices 
are heavy. The student of funda- 
mental conditions can foresee such 
phenomena and take advantage of 
them. 

Even before the inauguration 
of the Federal Reserve system in 
November, 1914, the banking 
situation had recovered to a great 
extent from the first shock of the 
war, notwithstanding that over 
$200,000,000 of gold was exported 
to Europe during that time. The 
machinery of the old system 
worked far more efficiently than 
many believed would be the 
case. The truth was that the 
banks were in a comparatively 
strong position when the trouble 
started. The New York banks, 
on which the brunt of the bur- 
den fell, had nearly $50,000,000 in 
surplus reserves—the largest in 
several years—and their deposits 
exceeded loans by a strong mar- 
gin. All the disturbing factors, 
therefore, were from without, and 
were so handled as to allow hardly 
a semblance of a panic. Money 
rates, however, were held at very 
high levels up to December and 
new loans were discouraged as far 
as possible. Then one of the 
greatest financial phenomena of 
the war took place. 

The Federal Reserve system 
with its lower reserve requirements 
was put into operation, and almost 
immediately some $400,000,000 in 
cash was released. This ‘meant 
that the loaning power of the 
banks, as far as short time loans 
were concerned, was increased by 
more than a billiondollars. Because 
of the uncertainty of the situation, 
however, the banks did not dare 
to tie up more than a small pro- 
portion of these funds in any forms 
of long term investment. 

The result was that while rates 
for demand loans dropped in a 
few weeks time from about 7 per 
cent to less than 2 per cent, interest 


rates for fixed capital, as indicated 
by the yield of high grade bonds, 
showed practically no _ softening 
from their high levels. This great 
spread in rates is shown clearly 
in the following chart. Here we 
have plotted the average yields of 
ten high grade bonds and the 
rates for prime commercial paper 
(4 to 6 months). So far as the 
records show, there has never 
before been such a divergence in 
the two lines as occurred during 
the past two years, and _ this 
divergence will gradually be elimi- 
nated. 

Another most peculiar feature of 
our present banking situation is 
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When the war is over there is 
every reason to expect that our 
favorable trade balance will dis- 
appear and it will be surprising if 
it is not replaced by a balance of 
merchandise imports. Then will 
come our turn to ship gold, and if 
in the meantime we have built up a 
credit structure upon our present 
gold holdings, the readjustment of 
world finances at the end of the 
war promises to cause a pinch in 
United States finances. The direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve system 
realize it and the Federal Reserve 
banks are at the present time mak- 
ing every effort to secure possession 
of a large quantity of the metal 
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our gold imports. The greatest 
problem which the European war 
presents arises from the huge 
shipments of gold to this country. 
Toward the close of 1914 large 
orders of war materials began to be 
shipped to the European govern- 
ments. Within a few weeks the 
existing European balances in this 
country were wiped out. European 
exchange began to fall, and in 
order to support it several hundred 
millions of dollars in gold were 
rushed to the United States. 

This situation has continued, 
and since the war began our net 
imports of gold have amounted to 
over $550,000,000, which is equiva- 
lent to about $5.50 for every per- 
son in the United States. While 
this gold is ours, having been paid 
us for goods shipped to Europe, still 
if we allow it to become assim- 
ilated in this country and make it 
the basis of increased credit, we shall 
get into a great deal of trouble. 
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in order better to regulate the 
outward movement which they 
believe is inevitable. 

There is one feature of strength 
in the present situation, however, 
which should not be forgotton. It 
is the large amount of investments 
which the United States people 
are making in foreign securities. 
I know that many people view 
these foreign investments with mis- 
givings, but frankly I believe that 
we, aS a nation, are far safer in 
giving credit to Europe than we 
would be in importing a correspond- 
ing amount of gold. During the past 
two years England's greatest source 
of financial strength has been in 
her holdings of American securities. 
She has already utilized more than 
$1,500,000,000 worth of them, and 
she still has a vast amount more. 
Have we any assurance that when 
our exports of war materials cease, 
we shall not have to bolster up our 
foreign exchange? Certainly in 
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such an event we shall find it far 
more convenient to pay our balance 
with foreign bonds than with cash. 

The matter of foreign exchange 
itself is one with which the average 
United States banker in the past 
has had very little todo. Although 
nearly every national bank has 
advertised the sale of foreign drafts, 
etc., they have not had direct con- 
nections abroad, but have been 
turning the business over to some 
express company or certain foreign 
bankers. Such banks have natur- 
ally been unable to render proper 
service to depositors in the present 
emergency. They have said to 
them: “We will sell you a draft, 
but you must send it over toEurope 
and make your own connections 
there.” 

Consequently many depositors 
have been discouraged from send- 
ing money abroad. If you are in 
this class | ask you please to change 
your policy. In so doing you 
do not perform any service which 
the banks of England, France, 
Holland, and Germany have not 
been performing for years. The 
reason why London, Paris, Amster- 
dam and Berlin are financial cen- 
ters is because the banks of these 
cities have aided their customers to 
profit in foreign exchange by send- 
ing money to different parts of the 
world in accordance with the 
demand. | do say, however, that 
unless our banks are willing to do 
the same thing we shall again lose, 
when this war is over, all the 
international prestige which we 
have recently acquired, and our 
hope of making “dollar exchange” 
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the world standard will have been 
in vain. 

A great opportunity exists today 
for the customers of our banks, not 
only to make handsome profits, 
but to show Europe that we are 
not as provincial as it thinks. 
It is a fundamental law of finance 
that in order to sell we must buy; 
in order to borrow we must loan; 
and in order to have our country 
become a financial world power 
our people must be educated to 
deposit money in foreign countries 
and buy foreign securities. 

[ am not asking banks to take 
any undue risk, | simply ask, when 
depositors desire to deposit money 
in the strongest banks of Russia, 
Italy, Germany and France, that 

- bankers do it for them, charg- 
ing them a reasonable commission 
for services. In so doing they 
will not only perform a service to 
their country, but will help the 
customer make a handsome profit 
after the war is over, even though 
exchange may decline still further 
before that happy day comes. 

After the war, whether we wish 
it or not, the foreign monetary 
situation is bound to have a far 
reaching effect upon this country. 
So far I see no reason to fear that 
the European nations will go 
bankrupt. We must remember, 
however, that money is a world 
commodity. Just at present many 
United States lenders are afraid 
to take advantage of the high 
rates which the European nations 

re now paying for capital. When 
the war is over, however, will they 
continue to be so timid? Person- 


ally | believe that it is folly for 





borrowers to expect to obtain 
funds at 3 or 4 per cent in this 
country, while the European gov- 
ernments are having to pay 6 per 
cent. After the war there cannot 
fail to be a great leveling of inter- 
est rates throughout the world. 
Furthermore, the operation of the 
rural credits law recently enacted 
in this country is a factor tending 
to bring about this leveling of rates. 
This law promises to create several 
billion dollars worth of high-grade 
tax-free bonds and they can hardly 
fail to depress the prices of our 
high-grade railroad bonds which 
are now selling to yield only about 
4 per cent. 

As to how severely United 
States business and finance will 
be affected by the financial and 
commercial readjustments of the 
war, this to my mind depends 
entirely upon the fundamental 
condition of this country at that 
time, rather than upon the extent 
of the reorganization in Europe. 
If fundamental conditions in the 
United States are unsound, if we 
have nearly completed our area of 
prosperity above the X-Y line, and 
our business and banking jaffairs 
are over expanded, then we can well 
expect the end of the war to cause a 
serious crisis. Judging from the 
present position of business on the 
plot and the tremendous rate at 
which all lines of trade are now 
being pushed forward, such an 
outcome seems by no means impos- 
sible. Certainly the end of the 
war is going to mean a great read- 
justment in the business of this 
country as well as that of Europe. 
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Objections to the Farm 


By MYRON T. HERRICK 


HE Federal Farm Loan Act, 
which became a law July 17, 
1916, is based on the idea that 
farm mortgaging is a function of 
the federal government under the 
Constitution, and that the govern- 
ment may use its cash and credit 
for the benefit of special classes of 
individuals. The larger part of the 
act would be clearly unconstitu- 
tional were it not for the clauses 
which permit the federal land 
banks and the joint stock land 
banks to be designated as deposi- 
tories of public money and as finan- 
cial agents of the government, and 
to issue bonds deemed _instru- 
mentalities of the government. In 
spite of these clauses there is grave 
doubt as to the legality of the act; 
it has been pronounced unconsti- 
tutional by one of the foremost 
legal authorities of the country. 
Whether constitutional or not, it 
is a revolutionary measure of an 
avowed special nature for which no 
necessity or justification yet 
appears. It is inimical to the best 
interests of the farmers and’can be 
utilized for purposes having no con- 
nection whatever with agriculture. 
No measure, purporting to solve 
a great question, was enacted with 
so little illuminating debate, with 
so little discussion on its merits, or 
with such a general misconception 
as to its purpose and effect. 
Apparently the committees which 
framed the act were hand-picked 
to favor its provisions and made no 
sincere effort to investigate any 


but one side of the case. Whether 
ignorantly, inadvertently or other- 
wise, they published literature and 
made statements that were mis- 
leading and served as cover for 
ulterior motives. 

It is a question to be asked 
whether Secretary Houston under- 
stands the act, since he is on record 
by his 1914 report as_ saying, 
‘There is no emergency calling for 
the use of the government's cash 
or the government's credit for 
farmers. ” 

Also, whether President Wilson 
understands it, because in a special 
message he informed the senate 
that “the farmers ask and of 
course should receive no special 
favor, such as extending to them 
the credit of the government 
itself.” 

Or, whether congress realized 
what it was doing, since Senator 
Hollis, who had charge of the pas- 
sage of the act, assured congress 
that “this is not a plan for govern- 
ment aid. The bill has been more 
severely attacked because it is not 
a government-aid plan than 
because it is so.” 

Congress and the public appear 
to have taken these official pro- 
nouncements at a face value, and 
what has been the result? A meas- 
ure that provides for government 
aid in every conceivable form and 
to an extent never attempted in 
any other country. Nevertheless, 
the government aid will be useless 
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Loan Act 


for the average farmer and, to 
repeat, may be devoted to non- 
agricultural purposes. 

A bureau for conducting the 
system has been established in the 
treasury department under the 
charge of a Federal Farm Loan 
Board composed of the secretary 
of the treasury and four other 
appointees of the president and 
senate. The secretary of the treas- 
ury shall prepare farm loan bonds 
after the manner and with the 
currency quality of national bank 
notes. The bonds shall be “‘instru- 
mentalities of the Government of 
the United States,” and lawful as 
security for public deposits. 

These bonds may be issued in 
representation of farm mortgages, 
and such mortgages shall also be 
instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This 
means of course that they are 
backed by the good faith, honor 
and credit of the United States. 
Investors will have a right to 
believe that they are guaranteed by 
the United States, especially since 
the bonds are to be issued only 
upon authority of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and their security is 
to be valuated by federal appraisers 
and trusteed with federal registrars. 

The bonds are not required to be 
paid in gold. They may be paid in 
any lawful money. This will com- 
pletely cut the farmers out of the 
foreign market. As_ result, the 
government will compete only with 
financial concerns in this country. 
The bonds are to be exempt from 
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federal, state, municipal and local 
taxation. These exemptions will 
tend to the withdrawal of invest- 
ments from. private securities, 
except those yielding the highest 
returns, and will soon or late force 
borrowers, especially landowners, 
to pay increased interest rates. 

This generous use of the govern- 
ment’s credit ought to have satis- 
fied the most radical friends of the 
act. But the twelve federal land 
banks are to be created and man- 
aged by the government. They 
are to be depositories of public 
money and financial agents of the 
government. Their initial capital 
stocks are to be supplied, without 
dividend or interest, by the govern- 
ment. And in addition to issuing 
5 per cent government bonds up 
to twenty times their capital stock 
and surplus, these government 
institutions may borrow in any 
other way without any limit as to 
amount or interest rate, and pledge 
their assets therefor. They may 
also issue certificates at any current 
interest rate for public deposits 
received. 

The federal land banks can not 
make farm loans directly. They 
can get them only by indorsement 
and guaranty from national farm 
loan associations, or from some 
bank, trust company, mortgage 
company or Savings institution 
incorporated under a state law and 
designated by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board as an agent of the 
federal land bank of the district. 
In either case, the borrower must 
contribute 5 per cent of his loan to 
the capital stock of the federal 
land bank. 

But if the mortgage be obtained 
from a national farm loan associa- 
tion, the federal land bank shall 
advance to the borrower, upon his 
request, money needed for buying 
his obligatory shares and for meet- 
ing all the costs of his loan, pro- 
vided such addition does not 
increase the size of the loan above 
$10,000 or above 50 per cent of the 
land's value, plus 20 per cent of the 
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value of the improvements thereon. 
Moreover, a national farm loan 
association may obtain money at 
6 per cent from the federal land 
bank of its district for expenses and 
losses incurred, and retain one- 
fourth of the obligatory share sub- 
scriptions to be paid back only from 
dividends belonging to the associa- 
tion. Public deposits may be used 
for this. 

The probable effect of these 
clauses will be that the government 
will supply the obligatory share 
capital of all associations that may 
be formed, as well as the initial 
capital stocks of the federal land 
banks; and thereby sink into the 
system $1 for every $20 of loans 
made, besides standing good for all 
the expenses and losses of the 
system. These clauses practically 
nullify the provision which the act 
contains for the withdrawal of the 
United States as a stockholder in 
the federal land banks. 

There is no question about this 
when the facts be considered that 
the loans may run for forty years, 
that the obligatory shares must be 
pledged and can not be retired until 
the loan is fully paid, and that 
capital stock, with surplus, must be 
maintained at one twentieth of the 
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bonds in circulation. Private indi- 
viduals will not buy shares in fed- 
eral land banks as an investment, 
because the shares in their hands 
have no voting power and their 
dividends would be affected by the 
mutual liability that one federal 
land bank must assume for every 
other federal land bank, and by the 
continued drain on its resources in 
order to take care of the expenses 
and losses of the associations. 

In the rage for government aid 
the framers of the act have dis- 
regarded correct principles of land 
credit. The chief error in this 
respect is the right which has been 
accorded to the federal land banks 
to receive deposits, subject to 
check, from stockholders and to 
invest such short-term money in 
long-term operations, and to sub- 
ordinate the depositor’s lien on the 
assets to that of other creditors. 
Any individual, firm or corporation 
holding one $5 share may thus be a 
depositor. 

Even the national farm loan 
associations are to have the right 
to issue withdrawable shares to 
members and 4 per cent one- 
year certificates to anybody. No 
limit as to amount is set for either 
case. The certificates are to be 
convertible into farm loan bonds. 
But since the bonds may be retired 
before maturity, this is simply a 
roundabout way of receiving 
demand or time deposits. The 
federal land banks and _ national 
farm loan associations, including 
capital stock and reserve and sur- 
plus and income derived therefrom, 
shall be exempt, like the farm loan 
bonds, from all taxation except 
taxes on real estate. 

Thus the system will be able to 
pay a higher interest on deposits 
than can private institutions. With 
its various privileges, the system 
ought to attract all the money it 
needs. Indeed, it will perhaps 
attract more money than can be 
used in the peculiar form of farm 
mortgaging to which it has been 
restricted—at least for some years 
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to come. Let us consider this 
point. 

In the first place a federal land 
bank can do farm mortgaging only 
through national farm loan associa- 
tions or through one of the agents 
mentioned above. No associations 
have yet been formed; and when 
they are formed, they must guar- 
antee the loans, and the members 
must stand good for each other's 
defaults up to the amount of their 
shares. Any of the other agents 
must also guarantee the loans 
indorsed by it. Savings institu- 
tions can not, of course, make such 
guaranties. This leaves only the 
other concerns mentioned to be 
employed as agents. The maxi- 
mum for the fee for the guaranty is 
one-half of 1 per cent. But since 
the fee shall be paid only annually 
out of the unpaid principal of the 
loan, stretching out from five to 
forty years, it is not a very attrac- 
tive compensation. 

In the second place, the borrower 
must either pay his obligatory 
shares in cash, or have the actual 
usable principal of his loan reduced 
by the 5 per cent due on his share 
subscription. His dividends are 
held up for the lender's fee. He 
can use the loan only for buying, 
improving or equipping a farm, 
under supervision of federal 
appraisers and inspectors, or to 
liquidate certain kinds of indebted- 
ness, aS sworn to. He must agree 
to live upon and cultivate the farm. 
It appears also that he can not 
remortgage or sell the farm without 
consent of the federal land -bank 
until his debt has been fully paid. 
If he should die, the mortgage shall 


be foreclosed within sixty days 
unless his heirs or representatives 
assume his obligations on both the 
shares and the loan contract. 

The written interest rate at the 
start may be lower than usually 
charged at present in outlying dis- 
tricts. But this advantage will be 
overborne by the obligatory share 
subscriptions and the other require- 
ments and restrictions noted, and 
by the inevitable fact that the 
reduction of the interest rate will 
increase the price which the farmer 
will have to pay for land. 

There is no doubt that the act 
will have to be materially amended 
before the farm mortgaging func- 
tion of the system can be made 
generally effective. But its inadap- 
tability for farm mortgaging will 
not interfere with its other func- 
tions. The act, by allowing the 
federal land banks and national 
farm loan associations to receive 
deposits and issue withdrawable 
shares, has made of them a 
veritable government savings bank 
system. 

The debate on the act indicates 
that the creation of a government 
savings bank system for all govern- 
ment purposes was the ulterior 
motive of the framers, and that the 
aid provided was prompted by 
political expediencies. At a com- 
mittee hearing July 23, 1914, 
Senator Hollis, with commendable 
although unintentional frankness 
said: “We fear that if we withdraw 
the government aid entirely, we 
shall meet the active opposition of 
the granges all over the country.”’ 
By thus placating opposition the 
framers were able to insert clauses 
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which permit the federal land 
banks and national farm loan asso- 
ciations to gather up savings and 
deposits, which permit the federal 
land banks to issue bonds, not only 
against mortgages, but also against 
any kind of government obliga- 
tions, and which permit such banks 
to use their funds in buying and 
selling bonds of the United States, 
or to place them at interest with 
member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system. 

So farm mortgaging is neither an 
exclusive nor an obligatory function 
of the federal land banks. Not one 
dollar of the funds in their posses- 
sion need be loaned to farmers. The 
Federal Farm Loan Act has author- 
ized a combined savings bank and 
bond issuing system to be estab- 
lished, financed, and managed by 
the secretary of the treasury and 
his four colleagues, with powers to 
use its funds for helping out the 
Federal Reserve system and for 
supporting any project on which the 
government might care to embark. 

ic is entirely possible that funds 
will be so used and diverted from 
agriculture, if the act be not 
changed. The centralizing of the 
countrys ready money at Wash- 
ington, and its use in government 
projects, will have a serious effect 
on life insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, and especially upon 
fraternal and benevolent societies 
which depend entirely upon the 
local supply of money. Most 
regrettably also, it will interfere 
with co-operative associations 
formed by farmers under state 
laws in various sections. 
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How Shall We Advertise the Bank? 


Some Terse Comments on the Problems 


and Possibilities of Financial Publicity Work 


HERE are numerous banking 

institutions around the United 
States that spend from $10,000 to 
$35,000 a year in advertising. In 
most cases this money is paid out 
for mere advertising space; very 
little of it is spent in filling that 
space. 

Just what does this mean? 
Simply this—that many _institu- 
tions are not giving thought to 
methods that will secure them 
tangible returns on their invest- 
ments. A capable and experienced 
man to write the copy, the setting 
of these “ads” by an advertising 
printer, and the use of illustrations 
from drawings or photographs 
made by a first-class commercial 
artist are far more essential than 
the buying of space. On these 
things depends what you will get 
out of your advertising. 

Ask a hundred bankers of your 
acquaintance, “Who looks after 
your advertising? The answer in 
most cases will be, “Mr. Jones, our 
assistant cashier.’ Mr. Jones is a 
fine fellow and a good banker for 
his job, but he has had no training 
in any phase of advertising work. 
He never worked on a newspaper, 
with an advertising agency, or in 
the advertising office of a local or 
national advertiser. He probably 
could not tell you one type from 
another, and a half-tone may mean 
no more to him than Chinese script. 

These are mere fundamentals 
the A B C of advertising—but 
every one of us had to learn the 
alphabet before he started to read 
and write. Sooner or later the 
banker will wake up to the fact 
that advertising is a great big prob- 
lem—a great study and one that 


requires special knowledge and 
t iining. 
Men who have grown up in 
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advertising work have seen the 
business grow to a point where the 
enormous total of six hundred and 
fifty million dollars was spent by 
advertisers last year in this coun- 
try alone. Is it not logical that a 
business involving this vast sum of 
money should demand men who 
have been trained for it and in it? 

A banking institution would not 
let a man step right in and handle 
its foreign exchange department 





unless he was qualified for the 
work, and yet some of them will 
turn their advertising over to a 
man who has as much knowledge 
of it as a baby would have of 


handling an automobile. The 
duties of the average assistant 


cashier do not permit him to give 
much study to advertising—hence, 
the chance of getting a return on 
the bank's advertising expendi- 
tures is not promising. 
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The best soil in the world will 
not produce without proper seed 
or root; nor will advertising with 
weak copy bring results. This 
fact, however, apparently has not 
become implanted in the mind of 
the average banker. He doesn't 
believe it and won't until his com- 
petitor, who has seen the light, 
begins to make greater progress 
than he is making. 

Right here | want to say a word 
for the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, an organization that is 
destined to do more for the develop- 
ment of financial advertising than 
any other force in the country. It 
is an outgrowth of the attendance 
of financial advertising men at the 
conventions of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

These conventions offered an 
opportunity for these men to 
broaden their knowledge of adver- 
tising. Some fifty or sixty of them 
were present at the Chicago con- 
vention in June, 1915, with the 
result that they petitioned the 
executive committee of the A. A. C. 
of W. to admit as a departmental 
the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion just organized. There are in 
the Associated Clubs departmen- 
tals embracing every phase of 
business that includes advertising 
in the sale of its product or service, 
and the presence of the financial 
advertisers was but a logical step. 

The financial advertisers were 
among the last to join this great 
business-building movement. The 
first annual meeting held in Phila- 
delphia last June was most success- 


ful. A constructive program was 
carried out, and an exhibit of 


financial advertising from forty- 
six banking institutions was shown 
in the lobby outside of the hall 
where the sessions were held. 





Without going farther 
into the work of this asso- 
ciation | canunhesitatingly 
say that any bank that 
spends more than $200 a 
year for advertising should 
join. The dues of the asso- 
ciation are only $12 a year, 
with a $10 initiation fee. 
Already the largest banks, 
trust companies and _in- 
vestment bankers of the 
country have joined, and 
it is the unanimous opinion 
of the members that the 
nominal dues paid have 
returned tothem many fold. 

Community campaigns, 
a central bureau. where 
rates and circulation of 
financial papers and bank 
directories shall be kept, and the 


analysis and criticism of “ads” 
and advertising campaigns are 


among the many plans that will be 
carried out when the association 
grows sufficiently strong—numeri- 
cally and financially. 

New banking institutions ask, 
‘How shall we advertise?” 

How many people can answer 
three out of ten questions relative 
to the workings of a large financial 
institution? Very fewcan. Does 
not this fact open up vast possi- 
bilities for advertising? 

The great bulk of financial 
advertising, in an effort to be digni- 
fied and avoid being sensational, 
goes to the other extreme and is 
dull and lifeless. 

The proportion of sav- 
ings should be greatest 
among men of good in- 
come, yet the reverse is 
frequently the case. How 
many institutions appeal 
in their advertising to men 
earning good salaries? 

The matter of soliciting 
people within a_ certain 
radius of a bank's building 
offers a great field for 
prospective business. In 
a big city a list of 10,000 
good names can be obtained 
within a few blocks of 
almost any bank. After 
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“The little gray pass 
book" is featured promi- 
nently in the adverising of the Merchantile Trust Company. 


is “human interest’’ copy that is both human and interesting. 
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rs—he's young yet—but 
you're going to see that he has good sch 
ing—he may choose a profession. Time 
know it will be a 
question of shall he or shall he not go to 
college—don't let it be a question of can 
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Start the College Fund Now 


G@A little bit a week entered in “the little 

” wont be missed now—and 
it will give you a lump fund when college 
That's better than making a 
hole in your principal or skimping the 


@Suppose he doesn’t go to college—you'll 
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be properly set. Some re- 
gard should be shown for 
the type face best suited 
for the purpose. In a news- 
paper advertisement a 
certain type face may be 
very desirable, while the 
same face in a_ booklet 
appealing to your women 
customers would be abso- 
lutely unfit. 

Further, good copy is 
often set up with no regard 
for gaining attention or 
impressing the mind of the 




















checking out those with whom you 
have already done business you 
have 6,000 or 7,000 left who could 
and should do business with your 
saving or safe deposit department. 

The average bank advertises in 
a hit-or-miss fashion, instead of 
carefully planning a campaign of 
from ten to fifteen units. In the 
place of such campaigns they get 
out every once in a while a letter or 
a booklet that is sent to a list of 
men and women, the larger part of 
whom are already doing business 
with them. This is not judicious 
advertising; it is thoughtless adver- 


tising. 
One very essential feature of 
bank advertising is that every 


reader with the essential 
feature of the advertise- 


tere | Ment after his attention 
has been secured. 

Many banks will go to 

great expense in getting litho- 


graphed and steel dié stationery 
and give no thought whatever to 
the type or style of their news- 
paper “ads,” booklets, folders or 
other advertising. Their letter- 
heads will reach a comparatively 
few thousand, while their news- 
paper advertisements and booklets 
will reach perhaps fifty times as 
many. 

In a large number of financial 
institutions new business depart- 
ments have been created. Such a 
department works in conjunction 
with the publicity department and 
is a natural outgrowth of it. The 
publicity department creates in- 
quiries; the new business depart- 
ment follows them up and 
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Two advertisements of a series of straight-from-the-shoulder talks to 
prospective depositors. 
tional. 
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Your Pay Days 


@ebt lurks between pay days for the 
nan whose last pay day was not a saving 


Gli s harder to get out of debt than it 
s to save the same sum, because borrowed 
money most often pays for present or past 
extravagances’ A Mercantile Savings ac 
count 1s both the pnce of and the income 


@ Make every pay day pay something 
toward your future independence — start 
now —get your Mercanule Trust Company 
little gray pass book”—$1 starts the ac 
& compounded sem»annually 
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These *‘ads” are strong without being sensa- 


lands the prospect. This 
ismerely applying to finan- 
cial business practices that 
have been in use in com- 
merical houses for years. 
Some six or eight finan- 
cial institutions in this 
country have created such 
new business departments, 
and it is likely that the 
plan will rapidly be fol- 
lowed by others. It is 
logical that this should be 
done. By the use of a 
list of all customers of a 
bank or trust company 
it is possible to develop 
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customers for certain departments 
because they already do business 
with some other department of 
your institution. 

In other words, as someone has 
already said, the best way to go 
after new business is to take care of 
old business. A man who is already 





a patron is more likely to extend 
his patronage to other departments 
than the man to whom you and 
your bank are comparative strang- 
ers. 

Financial advertising has only 
made a start in the part it will play 
in the development of banking 








business. When advertising is 
recognized as an essential part, and 
a very important part, of every 
bank's business, then will the pro- 
gress for all banks increase with 
tremendous speed. That day will 
certainly come, and much sooner, 
perhaps. than many think. 


A Bank Clubroom for the Farmer 


or the farmers 
of Steele County, 
Minnesota, meet to dis- 
cuss the problems of agri- 
culture or stock raising, 
it is in a cozy, homelike 
room provided for that 
purpose in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Owatonna. 

When the casual visitor 
from the outlying country 
drives into town on a raw, 
blustery winter day, if he 
has an hour or two to 
while away it may be 
passed in comfort before 
the cheerful grate of a fireplace. 

It is an attractive place, this 
clubroom, where any Steele County 
farmer may feel as much at home 
as under his own roof. On the walls 
hang reports and charts; the long 
library table always holds the latest 
agricultural papers. 

Promotion of the several clubs 
and associations in its territory and 
the free use of this clubroom are 
part of the service that the First 
National Bank feels it owes the 
men who are making Steele County 
a model farming center. 

The plan has been in operation 
but a comparatively short time, 
but the results have left no doubt 
as to its value. It was in January, 
1914, that the Steele County 
Farmers Club was organized. Since 
that time it has saved its 200 
members thousands of dollars, and 
has become a powerful educational 
factor in the community. 





The club was started through the 
efforts of George R. Kinyon, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Owatonna, with E. T. Winship and 
Robert Crickmore. This organiza- 
tion, however, was only the begin- 
ning; it has, up to the present time, 
acted as foster mother to several 
subsidiary associations formed for 
the promotion of special depart- 
ments of farm work in general. 

For instance, a Livestock Ship- 
ping Association composed of mem- 
bers of the mother club, sold in the 
first year of its existence more than 
one million pounds of livestock, 
at a saving to the farmers of 
20 cents per hundred pounds. 

Breeders who have joined the 
Duroc Jersey Swine Breeders 
Association held a sale of pure- 
bred swine that brought them $490 
above pork prices. Plans are on 
foot now to sell sixty head of high- 
grade stock next January, and inthe 
meantime some grand champions 
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have been imported in- 
to the county, making 
it possible to buy as fine 
swine there as in any 
place in the country. 

A Holstein Cattle Asso- 
ciation, organized through 
the Farmers’ Club, gave 
a school course in which 
its members studied the 
pedigrees of the leading 
stock families of the 
country, and made a 
thorough survey of the 
stock of Steele County, 
with valuable results. 

A Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, organized last winter, has 
created wide interest by an exhibit 
at the county fair. It has also 
placed upon its members the con- 
dition that before they join they 
must have their herds tested for 
tuberculosis, and receive a clean 
bill of health from the State Live- 
stock Sanitary Board. 

So strong have these various 
associations become that they were 
all centralized last summer in a 
Farm Bureau Office—a sort of 
clearing house for the farmers of 


the county. 
The First National Bank of 
Owatonna contributes to this 


movement only its moral support 
and the use of the clubroom pic- 
tured above. The cost is small. 
The bank helped start the ball 
rolling and keep it rolling, and it 
has already rolled up a total of 
good will, prestige and actual 
business, the worth of which can 
not be estimated too highly. 
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The Porehclimbers Dont Always Get It, Says the 


Rocking Chair Philosopher 


HERE is one thing that’s 

hard to figure out about 
banks, and that is why so many 
people act like the sign on the door 
read “Smallpox” instead of “This 
bank closes at 1 o'clock.” They 
seem to be afraid somebody will 
quarantine ‘em if they talk above 
a whisper or walk on their heels 
on the marble floor. 

Perhaps it’s the bars; maybe it's 
the Jimmy-Valentine-proof doors 
on the vaults; it might be just 
because money's a serious matter 
anyway. But be that as it may, 
they pussy-foot in and pussy-foot 

















Gold bricks were once the rage 


out as if they was scared some 
friend would see ‘em and spread 
the scandal. They try to get it 
over as quick as they can—like a 
visit to the dentist. 

Of course things have changed a 
lot since father was learning the 
three R's. There was a time not so 
many years ago when people were 


ten times as bank-shy as they are 
now. Thats what made gold 
bricks so popular as doorstops at 
one period in our history—and it 
takes people a long while to get 
over a habit. 

The fellow who's always howling 
that he wouldn't trust a bank for a 
minute is good for a funny story 
in the paper every so often. Some- 
times he tucks that fat roll of 
greenbacks into the toe of an old 
sock for his wife to throw into the 
rag-bag. Or else he stows it into 
his hip pocket, or under the 
mattress, or in a bureau drawer, or 
some other place where any thief 
that’s batting over .200 can lift it 
with his eyes shut and his hands 
tied. 

We could turn a good many of 
our most popular jails into art 
museums if so many people didn't 
have a habit of tempting the bon 
ton of the Bertillon blue book by 
snapping an elastic over a fist-full 
of crackling currency and leaving it 
in the upper right-hand drawer, 
right next to the wife's diamonds, 
so the burglar won't have to strain 
his eyes looking in two places. 

But there's another side to it. 
Practically everybody realizes that 
a dollar in the desk drawer does 
little or no rolling, and gathers 
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nothing but moss. Most people are 
wise enough not to hang out the 
latch key so the _ porch-climber 
won't hurt crimson ramblers by 
shinning up the piazza post. They 
put their money in the bank where 
it ll earn something besides a rest. 

What then? It’s no use for a 
man to have a watch if he don't 
know how to wind it. Some people 
are that way with money—they 








Almost any man can spend it 


know how to get it, but when it 
comes to using it they are about as 
careful as a puppy with father’s 
new slippers. A Society for the 
Suppression of Soft-headed Spen- 
ders would find a broad field in this 
country—only you couldn't get 
anybody to join it. 

It's surprising how quick some 
folks can get rid of money it took 
them or somebody else the best 
part of a lifetime to earn. It seems 
as if nine-tenths of the world was 
signing deposit slips so the other 
tenth could sign checks. 
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All this reminds me of my old 
friend Jim. Jim ran a drygoods 
store back in the home town— 
maybe he’s running it now. Any- 
way, he wasapretty good merchant 
—kids and dogs and folks all liked 
him—and his sales ran to fair 
profit every month. 

Jim wasn't a spendthrift, either 
—not the diamond ring-automo- 
bile-lobster-palace kind, anyway. 
The limit of his extravagance was 
four packages of seeds in the spring 
and a new necktie off the top shelf 
every three months, and his idea 
of high life was a church choir 
picnic. As a waster Jim had Shy- 
lock looking lavish. 

Well, in spite of his extravagance 
Jim saved about $4,000, and every 
cent of it was plunked down safe 
and sound in the savings bank, 
earning a little bit night and day. 
It was all right for a while, but as 
the total grew larger it began to 
bother him. Youd have thought 
every dollar of it was a separate 
toothache, and he didnt know 
what to do for it. 

lf the truth was known Jim 
could have put that money right 
into his store and not done any 
harm. He had a great chance to 





break into the village Wanamaker 
class by bringing his business 
methods up to date and using a 
little capital right. They called 
Jim a level-headed business man at 
home, but sometimes I suspect 
that flat would have been a better 
word than level. 

If he'd gone in to talk over 
matters with his banker the banker 
would have given him the answer 








So he sunk it in ‘oil’ land 


right away, along with some real 
advice out of business experience. 
But Jim never thought of that; 
he didn't have any idea that 
bankers were in business for that 
kind of work. 

So what did he do one day but 
go down to the bank and just draw 
out the whole bunch in silver 
certificates. He had to—he was 
getting thin worrying about it, and 


in another month the sanitarium 
over the hill would have got an 
extra private-room patient. He 
didn't say anything to anyone— 
just told the teller he was going to 
make a little investment. 

He did—an investment in some 
oil land that he saw advertised in a 
swell prospectus. And inreturn for 
that bale of greenbacks he got 
back a stack of stock certificates in 
ten colors. Far prettier to the eye 
than plain green, but not half so 
useful in settling with the corner 
grocery. 

Well, | see dyestuffs have gone 
up considerable since the war 
started. Maybe Jim can get a 
fair price for that bundle of rainbow 
paper, but the last I knew he was 
using it for shaving. The only oil 
those lands ever produced was the 
oil that the man used in writing 
those prospectuses. No, the porch- 
climbers don't get it all. 

It's great to see so many bankers 
on the job for better business, 
and letting people know they're 
glad to have customers drop in and 
talk things over. There's a lot of 
Jims in the country, and a good 
many of them are color blind when 
it comes to choosing between the 
white lantern and the danger signal. 


The Merchant and the Banker= Friends 


It is interesting to note how many large distributors 
and manufacturing concerns are waging educational 
campaigns to bring merchants and bankers into a 
closer personal and business relation, for their common 
good. The following inspirational message appeared 
in a recent issue of Globe-Wernicke Doings: 

‘“‘Few fail to cover their business stock and fixtures 
with fire insurance. Some cover their credits by 
having them guaranteed, if large. Yet there are 
many who never think of that invaluable form of 
financial insurance which lies in being friends with 
your banker. 

‘‘Making friends with your banker is usually quite 
easy. You merely have to seek his friendship. Asa 
body, bankers are most approachable. They gladly 
make friends with their customers. They like to be 
of service. 

‘““Your banker can be of immense service to you in 
many ways, if he likes—and the certainty that he 
will like depends almost entirely upon yourself. It is 


necessary, however, to remember that bankers are 
business men first, last and all the while. 

‘Very commonly, even men with considerable turn- 
overs regard their bank only as a convenient insti- 
tution that affords them check-book facilities, and 
they rarely keep there more than $100 or so beyond 
what is sufficient to meet the checks they draw. Such 
an account is no profit to a banker. He loses money. 

“Do not forget that bankers are human like the 
rest of us. Moreover, they are handling other people's 
money, not their own, so they cannot be altruistic all 
the time. Friendship is absolutely a matter of busi- 
ness with a banker—and should be so with you. 

‘Those who are wise, and can do it, take care never 
to let the balance of their current account run below 
at least $1,000. The account is then worth the 
banker's having. It tells him too, that you know the 
game and play it fairly. The $60 or so a year that 


this means is a small premium to pay for your banker's 
friendship—for an insurance that you can rely on, if 
needs be, in the pressure of dull periods.’ 





The A.B. A.= Present and Future 


Excerpts from the Address of President 
Lynch at the Kansas City Convention 


(A message of optimism, an 
expression of faith in the soundness 
of the country s financial position, a 
plea for a higher type of American 
citizenship—this was the burden of 
the address delivered September 28 by 
President James K. Lynch before 
delegates to the national convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
in Kansas City. It is impossible to 
reprint the entire address here, but 


following are pointed paragraphs 


selected from the whole.) 


OU will be pleased to note 

that there has been a_ sub- 
stantial gain in membership since 
the last convention, and that we 
now have 16,000 members. When 
we consider that the total number 
of banks in the country is about 
28,000 and that of the non-member 
banks a considerable number are 
savings banks affiliated with 
national banks holding member- 
ships, this is a very satisfactory 
showing. 

There are, however, many banks 
not now members that would 
derive substantial benefits from the 
association, which they in turn 
would strengthen and assist in the 
work of raising the standard of 
banking. Let me as‘: all of you to 
urge such banks to join. 


The policy of dividing the, work 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion into sections has been fully 
vindicated. Through this means 
special problems affecting particu- 
lar lines of business are discussed 
by those most interested, while the 
sections have learned toco-ordinate 
their work with that of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Savings Bank Section has 
undertaken and is carrying out a 
special campaign on the subject of 
thrift, always a timely topic, but 


particularly so this year, as it is 
the centennial of the establishment 
of savings banks in this country. 
The work has been characterized 
by a high order of ability, and must 
have a good effect even on a people 
so extravagant as our own. 

It is to be hoped that this 
campaign will be continued and 
that the material furnished by the 
association will be used by the 
savings banks throughout the 
country. It is only by long and 
persistent effort that results can 
be secured when dealing with a 
subject not in accord with the 
present disposition of the people. 


* ok K * 
The American Institute of Bank- 


ing, a section of our association, 
is so firmly established and has 
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so thoroughly demonstrated the 
importance of its work that it 
requires no extended notice here. 
The correspondence course of 
instruction is bringing the advan- 
tages of the institute to the young 
men in the country banks, thus 
greatly enlarging its usefulness. It 
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is not too much to say that the 
development of banking in this 
country along sound and safe lines 
depends more on the institute than 
upon any other agency. 

* * * * 


The (Agricultural) Commission 
has been the subject of a good deal 
of discussion and I| think of some 
misunderstanding, but I believe 
that the bankers are coming to 
realize that it is not an attempt to 
teach farmers how to farm so much 
as it is a method of bringing about 
a better feeling between the coun- 
try banker and the men and women 
who are his customers. 

The banker is himself learning 
things that he must know if he is to 
achieve success, and the farmer is 
learning much of the banker which 
places him in a light very different 
from that in which he is exhibited 
by the campaign orator. 


* * * * 


Without doubt, the most impor- 
tant subject before the bankers of 
America is the Federal Reserve 
Act, and the operation of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
organized under this act. When 
these banks began business, the 
financial storm which had swept 
over the country in August, 1914, 
had subsided, and since then there 
has been no real need for the facil- 
ities which they afford. 

Criticism of the Reserve Banks 
has come from different sources. 
The banks in the financial centers 
object to the absorption by the 
Reserve Banks of the supply of 
bank acceptances, one of the few 
open market operations permitted 
to them; the small banks in the 
more remote districts complain 
that the requirements for eligible 
paper are too strict; and the 
member banks generally protest 
against an enforced investment 
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Rapid-Fire Index System 

for POSTING MACHINE LEDGERS gives instant access to 
any account. You turn instantly to the account of John M. 
Baxter without thumbing over any leaves, and without inter- 
fering with any other account. 

Convenient — Speedy — Accurate 

The only practical and wholly satisfactory quick 

reference index for the Posting Machine Ledger 


ADJUSTO TRAY BINDER 


Designed especially for : eerie 
use with the Burroughs 
Posting Machine. 


All Steel Construction 


The construction is scientific 
and mechanically perfect. The 
operation is simple—a few turns 


of the crank key expands or 
closes this tray binder. The 
compression when tray is closed 
locks the sheets securely. The 
weight is always centered. 


Fits Sheets of Any Size 
| The guide rods on which the 
slotted sheets rest are movable 
and adjustable to any position to 
fit sheets of any size or punch- 
ing. For systems already in use, 
we set up this tray binder to fit 
the sheets. 


2,000 Account Capacity 


The base of the Adjusto Tray 

| Binder is 18 inches long. The 
end supports travel from the 

| center to extreme end. With 

| 2,000 account sheets in current 

| use there is still ample room for 
handling. 


Built for Service 

The Adjusto Tray Binder has 
fulfilled all claims made for it. 
It has stood up under the sever- 
est tests, and has further added 
to our prestige as devisers and 
makers of novel, practical, and 
reliable ledger equipment for 
every purpose. 





Shelf to hold 
s. Transfer Case 
. 


_ Complete Posting Machine Ledger Systems 


[eFébure [EDGER Gxpany 


Manufacturers Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Send for B.C.H. Booklet and Full Information 
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which carries no immediate prospect of dividends, 
and on reserve deposits on which no interest is paid. 

To all of the objectors we may say—Wait! The 
conditions which have existed for two years are 
abnormal and furnish no evidence of what the Federal 
Reserve System can do. In one sense, the Reserve 
Banks have not been in operation, and yet, if we 
stop to consider, they have accomplished many things. 


* * * * 


Bank Acceptances were for the first time made 
possible by the Federal Reserve Act and these most 
important credit instruments are rapidly coming into 
use in connection with the import and export of 
merchandise. When there is more demand for 
rediscounts the Reserve Banks will not monopolize 
the acceptance market, but it is the use of these 
acceptances that makes an international discount 
market possible, and gives us a place in the financial 
affairs of the world. 

* * * * 


The check collection plan is a part of this subject 
which touches many of us. Panics seem far away, 
though we should remember how quickly they arise. 
International finance has but little interest for the 
country banker—little apparent interest, | should 
say, for to him as to all others it is vitally important 
that the seas be kept open for the shipment of goods, 
and the avenues of credit be kept clear, to the end 
that the producer may be paid for his produce. 

My sympathies are strongly with the country 
banker who is contemplating a loss of revenue 
through the operation of this portion of the Reserve 
Act. To my mind, it is pointless to compare the 
removal of exchange charges to the removal of toll 
gates from the high-ways. The transfer of funds is 
a service which is as much entitled to compensation 
when made by a bank as it is when made by an 
express company or a post-office. 

But exchange charges on drafts sold are not for- 
bidden, nor is a collection charge on mercantile 
drafts and notes interfered w.ch; the one _ service 
which member banks are called on to perform with- 
out pay is to remit for checks drawn on themselves 
at par. 

There is no place within the continental United 
States where a charge of 1 per cent is legitimate, 
and yet there are places where such charges are made. 

Where banks have grown to depend on charges of 
this character for a considerable part of their income, 
there is obviously no room for a bank unless a 
complete change in policy should have the effect of 
building up a deposit line that would give the bank 
a legitimate income. 

* * * * 


The Federal Farm Loan Act which became a 
law in July of this year is a piece of legislation 
regarding which there is a wide difference of opinion. 
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That the act will prove workable is probable, but 
that it contains great possibilities for evil is certain. 

When the government places its credit behind one 
class of the community, no matter how important 
the class may be, it is setting a precedent which is 
sure to be followed by demands for assistance from 
other classes equally worthy. In part the end sought 
is sociological and is in fact an effort to stem the 
drift of population to the cities. 

Lower rates of interest and greater facilities for 
getting into debt will not of themselves accomplish 
this result. The men who have the most intimate 
experience withfarmconditions believe that borrowing 
is already too easy for the farmer. Instruction in 
proper methods of husbandry, improvements in living 
conditions and particularly improvement in facilities 
for social recreation will do more to keep the boys 


and girls on the farm than will improved methods 
of borrowing. 
* * * * 


Gold has been imported in excess of $500,000,000, 
and at this time the inflow of gold seems to be 
increasing. We may expect that as soon as the war 
is over and the normal imports of merchandise are 
resumed, the excess of gold will leave us, and this 
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use “Y and E” Ledger Equipment 


Devices and 


Bank Systems 


In addition to our wood 


, and steel Filing Cabinets, | 
| Vault Trucks, Check Trays, 
| Efficiency Desks and other 


bank equipment of superior 
quality, we offer complete 
Card or Sheet Ledger Equip- 
ment for use with Mechanical 
Posting Machines. “Y and E” 
Ledger Equipment has these 
advantages: capacity equal to 
five ledger books, at the cost 
of one; a system that keeps 
all accounts of one book- 
keeper in one file, for con- 


venience and efficiency; | 
quickerreferencetobothtrans- 


ferred and active accounts; 
permanent durability; greatly 
reduced operating costs. 
Write us for fully explanatory 
circular. Also new catalogs 
of “Y and E” Filing Devices 


| For speed, accuracy, economy and convenience, and Office Systems. 


will be by nc means an evil. The surplusage of gold 
and the loaning power set free by the Federal Reserve 
Act together are likely to cause a credit expansion 


Y. AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
AWMAN FRBE MFG. ©. Branches: Boston, Spring- | 
field, Mass., New York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 


Agents, Dealers or Trav elers elsewhere. Write us. 


which will need careful supervision by our bankers, 
to the end that the corresponding contraction does 
not find us unprepared. 


* * * * 


It is not to boast of the prosperity which the 
misfortunes of others have given us that I have 
recalled these facts (the American industrial boom), 
but rather to speak of the weaknesses that have 
developed. War tries the souls of men, and even 
a war in which we are not directly concerned has 
searched ours and found us wanting. We lack in 
national spirit, in national unity, perhaps in national 
nerves. We are given to boasting of our size, but 
when we are no longer capable of feeling pin pricks 
in our feet, are we not too large ? 

It is easier to point out what is wrong than to 
tell how to remedy the wrong, but there are certain 
fundamentals that are so plain that none can ignore 
them. Asa nation, we have grown rich, and have 
grown fat, and have grown soft, and we are today 
the most tempting prize under the blue canopy of 
heaven. 

If as a nation we are sick, it is as individuals that 
we must supply the cure. We are ourselves to 
blame—not congress, not the government, but just 


we ourselves. 
* * * ok 


The Federal Reserve Act has made the finan- 
cial organization of this country possible, and the 





























DESK STOO 
throughout the 
clerks do more 


Desk Stool 


LEADING 
NEW YORK 
BANKS 


Are large users of UHL ART STEEL 


LS. Thousands of banks 
country are helping their 
and better work by using 


(jatArt STeet 


Fare, 


““The Quality is Higher than 
the Price” 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Typewriter Cabinets 
Typewriter Chairs 
Typewriter Stands 
Mercantile Tables 
Adding Machine Stands 
Steel Bank Tables 


15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 





Typewriter Stand 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


1005 Dorr Street, ToLepo, O. 
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a bile what YOU need 
beside YOU 


HAT’S the purpose which 
is successfully filled by 





Unit Sections 


Each official can select the combina- 
tion that will fit his individual needs 
and keep all necessary facts, figures 
and records ready for reference beside 
his desk. 


Catalog on request. 


Desks — Note Cases — Bond Boxes 
Filing Cabinets — Omnibuses 


Safety Deposit Shelving 


The VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


Metallic Furniture Department 2675 East 79th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The Kirtley Visible Account 
Ledger 1s especially adapted to 

THE POSTING 

MACHINE 
Sor 

Speed 
Accuracy 
Convenience 
Economy 





THE ONLY “DIRECT 
ROUTE” SYSTEM ON THI 
MARKET 





No Written Index 
Eliminated by the Kirtley system. 
the ledyer sheet itself. 
go direct to any account. 


The customer’s name is written once—on 


The Kirtley subdivisions on the margins enable you to 
& } 


Each Account Visibly Indexed 
The cutaway pertion of each sheet carries two, three or four letter alphabetical 
combinations exposed in groups of fifteen or less. 
the simplest and quickest method known, 
Grouping Accounts 
The only system that provides for grouping all accounts of the same surname 
and have each one visible. In cases where common names run heavy special 
indexes are furnished, 
Unlimited Expansion 


Fits any size of bank and expands with increase in business 
the visible feature. 


Alphabetical indexing is 


without destroying 
II rite for detailed in formation 
HAMMOND PRINTING CO. 


Manufacturers of I FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


ting Machine Supplies 
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preliminary steps to that end have already been taken. 
This, to my mind, is the great reason why the bankers 
should work with the act and not against it; should 
try to make it succeed instead of pointing out defects 
which might cause it to fail, for in doing so they not 
only will have strengthened the banking system, but 
will have also strengthened the nation. 


* * * * 


If our people can rise to the height of citizenship 
that the times demand, the work that must be done 
can be accomplished peacefully and in order, but if 
they will not learn from the bitter experience of our 
kin across the sea, the reformation will be worked 
out amid the ruin of war. High ideals and lofty 
purposes are but feeble defense against invading 
armies, and the God of battles may have decided 
that other ideals than ours are to prevail. 

Let us not doubt, however, that we can return to 
the stronger and simpler faith of our national youth, 
when we were poor in wealth but rich in courage. 
The navy that remembers Decatur and Bainbridge 
and Perry will again fly the starry flag on every sea, 
and our people, no matter how far from home, can 
once more say, like the Romans of old, “ Civis 
Americanus sum, and find in the flag protection. 


Ww 


A Modern Silas Marner 


A man in Butte, Mont., lost $400 by hoarding his 
savings for eight years. He called it “panic money’ 
and said he had carried it sewed up in his pocket 
since 1907. He finally decided to deposit it in the 
Citizens State Bank, of Butte, and nearly fainted 
when W. P. Weber, a bookkeeper in the bank, told 
him the $820 he cut from a hip pocket would have 
netted him $400 more in interest, figured at the 
current rate. © 


Pen Scratches 


How sad it is so many men 

Climb up and ride upon a pen. 

And spatter ink and bust their hames 
When they attempt to sign their names! 
I've studied it with tears and groans; 
Sometimes I think the name is Jones— 
With sundry letters upside down. 

And then again I'd say it's Brown, 
Perhaps it’s Smith—it may be Duff; 

I give it up! I've toiled enough! 

There ought to be some chloride cures 
For men with dizzy signatures. 

They make the angry passions rise; 
They bring hot water to the eyes; 

They waste the time of busy men 

By their gymnastics with the pen.—Anon. 
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Ledger and Statement Machine Posting 
Absolutely Satisfactory When 


Kalamazoo Equipment is Used 


XPERIMENT is eliminated when the New Addition to Our Line 


Kalamazoo Style C System is used. The Unit Transfer File—for current 


There is no accounting requirement of transfer work—maintains the sheets in per- 
any bank—large or small—that cannot fect condition and so that they are instantly 
be efficiently supplied by one or more of available—saving time and annoyance —can 


our many specific devices. also be used for statement and ledger sheets 
The absolute safety of the Kalamazoo Style headed in advance with equal facility. 

C System and its great rapidity makes it Kalamazoo Storage File—for use in con- 

the most desirable of any system or device nection with our Unit File—for completely 

obtainable. : filled or discontinued accounts or sheets. 


Our Line of Stock Sheets is complete in every particular 


Don’t order the equipment for your posting machine until 
you have seen the Kalamazoo devices for this purpose 


Sales offices everywhere 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


| 
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We Gnd your De Luxe Trey Biaders very succe: 
ful in connection with our posting machines. 


Our Burroughs operator posts 25 per cent. more 
accounts with De Luxe Tray Binders than with com- 


pression lock binders.—Mr. J. H. Richardson, Cashier. 


Your tray binders have greatly 
operation of our bookkeeping ma . 
Mr. Thos. J. Harper, Cashier. 


The ease with which leaves may be selected and returned 
to the Tray Binder recommends it as the ideal device for 
machine bookkeeping.—Mr. A. J. Kolar, Cashier. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Progressive Chicago Banks 


using Deluxe, Tray Binders 


with the Burroughs Ledger Poster. These Banks have speeded up their 
a and proving, and have taken the after-hours grind out of their 
yookkeeping by installing up-to-date equipment. 


The posting machine reduces labor on ledger and statement work, 
because it eliminates the tedious process of mental addition and subtraction and 
enables your bookkeeper to post his figures in much less time than he can by hand. 
These facts you will readily recognize when you see the posting machine in operation, 
but, if the demonstration is made with an old style compression lock binder, you 
will be likely to make this inquiry: 


“Does not the time required for removing the leaves from the binder and returning 
them after posting, offset, to a large extent, the time saved by the machine?” 


The answer to this 
question is 


“No” De Luxe 
if you use the 
De Luxe Tray 
Binder because 


Tray Binder 
Style B 


it eliminates 

waste motion 
in sheet handling 
and makes the 
selection of accounts 
almost instantaneous 


The complete separation of the worked and unworked leaves in the trays, 
enables the operator to handle the sheets without lost motion. 





There’s no such pulling to lift sheets out nor jamming to return them, as there 
is with the compression lock binder and vertical file—simply a rapid, free, 
one-hand operation. 

You locate accounts in the De Luxe Tray Binder instantly, merely by fingering 
the top edges of the leaves, just as you do the leaves of a bound book. The 
sheets stand up in the tray in a tilted position so that the top edges of the 
front leaves are slightly higher than those in the back of the binder. 


Because of this “upsetting” of the leaves, the fingers catch the top leaves auto- 
matically, increasing the operator's speed 10 to 20 per cent over the slow, 
tiresome thumbing process necessary with the old style binder. 


Our No. X1 Bulletin gives ten other good reasons why you should 
use De Luxe Tray Binders. Ask for it. 


Sold by all large Stationers and Bank Supply Houses 


Wilson-Jones Loose Leaf Co. 


Makers of De Luxe and Jones Lines 
of Loose Leaf Binders and Systems 


3021 Carroll Ave., Chicago - 129 Lafayette St., New York 
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At the End 
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S a beginning we must look back 
: to an early spring day in 1853, 
M\ when, among a small band of 
, wilderness-braving pioneers, 
“—,a lad of seventeen turned 







souri, then the last frontier 
outpost, and commenced the 
long journey overland—with 
Oregon, the objective point, 
2,300 miles away. 

Five months later Henry 
Pittock came within sight of 
Portland, then a hamlet of about 1,000 people. 
There, in this new city in a new land, the boy 
began to earn his livelihood as printer’s devil in 
the office of the little weekly sheet known as the 
Oregonian. It was work that stripped much of 
the glamor of romance from his new world, but 
the spirit that had brought him so far was un- 
changed. In seven years he was master of the 
fundamentals and details of his occupation and, 
by virtue of falling heir to the newspaper in lieu 
of wages, was owner—lock, stock and good-will 
thereof. 

Today, Henry L. Pittock is owner of one of 
the great daily newspapers of the West—still 
the Oregonian. He is interested in timber, 
lumber mills, paper mills, mines and _ sky- 
scrapers—and is a bank president. His was the 
mind that conceived the bringing together of the 


organizers of the Northwestern National Bank. 

Mr. Pittock’s recipe for success reads some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Get someone who can do the 
work better than you can.”’ 

The first step in the evolution of the North- 
western National Bank took place with the 
organization, in 1887, of the Portland Trust Com- 
pany, which three years later boasted deposits 
of $85,000. 

Though closely connected with the institution 
from its inception, serving on the directorate 
and acting as vice-president, it was not until 
1910 that Mr. Pittock was called upon to take 
the presidency, and shortly after that Emery 
Olmstead—banker, financier and business man— 
was drawn into the organization, later to become 
vice-president and manager. 

In order to broaden the scope of business the 
Northwestern National Bank was organized 
January 2, 1913, with a capital of $500,000 and 
surplus of $75,000. The commercial accounts 
of the Trust Company, amounting to $1,500,000 
were taken over, but the two institutions 
remained affiliated. 

Shortly after this, the magnificent North- 
western Bank building, the present home of the 
Northwestern National, was erected, and a little 
over a year later the savings department of the 
Trust Company was taken over by the North- 
western National Bank. 

The Northwestern National has at the present 
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time deposits totaling $8,500,- f =~, have placed the bank’s book- 
000, an increase of nearly six } keeping on a basis of sure 
million dollars from January efficiency, and have made 
2, 1913, to June, 1916, and its future growth possible with 
patrons number well over no strain on the capacity of 
23,000, or almost one-tenth the bookkeeping department. 
of the total population of In February, 1911, the 
Portland. monthly depositors’ state- 
Extending beyond the con- ment system was adopted. 
structive, efficient personal Although at this time the 
service afforded to the bank’s work was still done by hand, 
patrons—service that has the officers of the bank were 
had much to do with the soon convinced that this type 
institution’s remarkable of service was a distinct im- 
growth— efficiency is to be provement. 
seen in the handling of cus- But the pen-and-ink meth- 
tomers’ funds, for in equip- od fell far short of perfection, 
ment, too, is applied Mr. and the next step came when 
Pittock’s plan of success, Burroughs Figuring Machines 
changed to read: ‘Get some- were installed for this work. 
thing that can do the work A brief trial proved that the 
better than you can.”’ Be SS machine way was the one 
This something is the Bur- Henry L. Pittock right way—in fact, the time 
roughs Ledger Posting and devoted to the statements 











Statement Machine, ten of which are now in use’ was so reduced that three bookkeepers took the 
in the Northwestern National. These machines place of five and did the work in 


less time. 
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At the left, the battery of i saaiile Ente Posting and Statement Machines in action 
At the right, figuring customers’ average daily balances with a Burroughs Calculating Machine 
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(— 8 THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, PORTLAND, ORE Y 
I 
NAME NATIONAL GRANITE CO., 
ADDRESS 706 Sth St., City. 
OLO BALANCE DATE | CHECKS DATE ] DEerosits OaTe | BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD 2M llapr 4 6 6,349 86 
63498 APR 9 533° APRA 148220 
APRa 9 14916- 1,00000- aPRa 9 6,677.3 ait 
6,677.38 APR2 0 38.70 - 240- 50% 
APRZO 6115- 200000 - aPrR2 0 1.27206 APR2 0 5,8 46.6 Oe 
5,846.69 ApR2 i 10.00 - 68.70 - 1254. 
APR 2 500- APRB a 5,750.4 Si 
5.75045 APR2 2 213S40- 68S- 10.35 aAPR2 2 107822 
APR2 2 4000- 10900-150000 q"R82 1,470.35|]| R22 64974 2% 
649742 APR2 4 25055- 954- 1250°- 
APRE 4 5200- 720< 225 ayAPn2 4 42740 
WPR2Z 4 1246- WPR2 4 162.34 APRE 4 6,7 40.6 Git 
6,740.66]  APR2 5 563- 40000- 720 4R25 1102.91]) sA26 7,430.7 4e 
(— Sn ee ee \ 82514 4 
Im Account wirn . 6,667.89 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK NATIONAL GRANITE CO., NATIONAL GRANITE CO., 7,404.9 4 
PORTLAND, OREGON 706 5th st. 706 5th St. 
Guwenert or rVouna ACCOUNT a i] MONTH OF ___ 
, i irttatitetattaeeh etn : be et |—-B07 0.9 Tt 
OLD BALANCE DATE CHECKS IN Devan care DEPOSITS | DATE BALANCE 
BALANCE BRO'T ‘ NAR FROM vious STATEMENT 29 lang 8634996) 821950 
6,349.86) sprigs 552-_ 14916- 2,00000 jms 9 148220 aPRig 6,677.38 \% 
6,677.38 APREO 38.70- 240- 50- || ; 
APR2 O 6115- 200000- aPR2 0 127206 APR2 0 5,846.69 % 7,766.3 Si 
5,846.69 APRE 2 1000- 68.70 - 1254- . 2 
APR2 2 5.00- arpa |= 5,750.4 Sit 10,0 41.3 3\# 
5.75045 APR 2 13540- 685- 10.35 =APR2 2 107822 9,9 17.3 Si 
wPR2 2 4000- 10900-15 trae =| APR2 2 1,470.35 APRE 2 64974 2% 
649742 APR2 & 2803S$- 954- 250-4 
APRE 4 S200- 720° tee 5 Jonas 42740 
APR2 4 1246- | APR2 4 162.34, APrase 6,7 40.6 Gi 11,1 48,7 3)" 
6,740.66: APR26 5.63- 400.00 - 7.20 -APR2 5 1,102.91] APR26 7,430.7 4% 
7,430.74 APR2 6 1423 - 33.60 - 4449 - 
APR 6 492- 1552- APRE 6 93348| wRee 825144 % 
825144 R27 725- 1250- 13.80 - 10,824.03) 
APR 7 5000- 150000- spre 7 6,667.8 9\% 
6,667.89 APR2 8 10900- APR2 6 84605 APR2 6 7,404.9 4% 
7,404.94 APR2 9 54000 - 65.00 - 5400 - 
APR2 9 5400- 6900- 35.638 4 } 
APR2 9 1632- APR2 9 150000 aPR2a 9 8,070.97 % 
£070.97 APR2 9 4600- 333- 65.68 ~ i) 
APRA 2404- 3506°- 9800- | - 
APR29 2054- 354- 5.65 =APR29 45057 APreg 8219504 
821950 MAY 2 23591 - 60400- 58.00 - 
may 2 4500- 64.70- 7900 - 
MAY 2 5900- 60900- 43.56 -my 134500 Way 4 7,766.33 % 
7,766.33 may 2 40O0000- 300000- 87000 ~My 2 6,789.00 
my 2 35600 my 2 10041.334% 
10,041.33 May 3 5400- 6000- 10.00 - may 3 9,917.33\% 
9917.33 MAY 4 500.00 - 76500- 40.00 -MAy 4 155000 
4 98641 
4 10.00 
MAY 4 2600- 6500- 4 46599) my 4 111486.73)% 
11,146.73 my 5 540.00 - 79000- i J 
May 6 3690- 5445 - 
may 6 20021 - 22.60- 6 46100 
may 8 6821- 40000- 5 144050] mv 6 1062403% 
| 
Batt a I eee 
BALANCE CARRIED | nicscansenennantit To NEXT s STAT e ae - | 0,8 24 oO 3 \| 
PLease EXAMINE AT ONCE. i 
iF NO ERROR IS REPORTED WITHIN TEN DAYS, THIS ACCOUNT WiLL £4 } 
FLERSE ADwiee | Aboness ABOVE IS NOT CORRECT ee 
THIS 1S IMPORT. rin | Se See ee 








At the top is reproduced a sample sheet (reduced) from 
the neat, legible, accurate Burroughs-posted ledgers of the 
Northwestern National Bank. Operation of the Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machine is simplicity itself. 
The bookkeeper drops the sheet into a high-backed carriage 
of the machine, and with a light pull of a lever brings it 
into printing position. He first lists the old balance from 
the previous posting, and then the checks and deposits. As 
each amount is printed the carriage moves automatically to 
the proper printing column for the next item, the machine 
subtracting the checks, adding the deposits and computing 


It was not long before the bank executives 
‘ame to realize that Burroughs Machines, so 
successful in statement work would prove equally 
efficient in ledger posting—that they could 
handle far more easily and rapidly work that 
had claimed all the attention of experienced 
bookkeepers, whose time was worth more applied 
in other directions. 


the new balance without attention from the operator. The 
dates also are automatically repeated in the right columns 
and omitted from the others. Overdrafts are automatically 
detected and plainly indicated by the symbol O D in red, 
the Burroughs Posting Machine's danger signal. 

The customer’s statement, shown below the ledger page, is 
posted in the same way. The strips containing the old and 
new balances are retained by the bank, and the remainder 
constitutes an errorless, convenient record, ready for the 
depositor monthly or at a moment’s notice on demand. 
The figures on the forms are of course fictitious. 


So it was that five Burroughs Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machines were installed to handle 
the bank’s ledger, customers’ ledger and state- 
ments. The change from hand to machine 
methods was completed without a hitch in about 
five hours. 

The wisdom of the plan was apparent from the 
start. The statement operators were found to 
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be just as efficient in ledger work as they had 
been in the other, and so great was the time and 
labor saving with the Burroughs that the same 
number of accounts were handled easily by three 
less bookkeepers than had been needed before. 

Then came another big step in expansion— 
acquisition of the accounts of the Merchants 
National Bank. There was no hesitation this 
time as to the course to pursue. Five more 
Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machines were installed and the promises of 
past experience were fulfilled by these as well. 

It is not as time savers alone that Burroughs 
Machines are paying dividends for the North- 
western National. Perhaps in no other line of 
business is accuracy so essential as in banking, 
and with the Burroughs at work on ledgers and 
statements absolute accuracy is assured, for the 
Burroughs cannot make a mistake in figure 
handling, and every posting is proved beyond 
question. 

Figures show better than anything else the 
speed with which the bookkeeping work is 
done in the Northwestern National Bank. At 
the close of a recent busy day an accurate 
count was made of the number of debit and 
credit postings handled by the bookkeepers in 
the one morning and two afternoon runs. The 
result was a revelation to the officers of the bank, 
and even to the bookkeepers themselves. 

A total of 7,223 debits and 1,370 credits were 
posted to 3,321 accounts, each of the ten book- 
keepers handling an average of 332 changes. Of 
the total of 8,593 items for the day, each book- 
keeper posted 859 items to 332 separate accounts. 
These items were posted to both ledgers and 
statements, the former work requiring in no case 
more than two hours for each bookkeeper, and 
the latter an average of one and one-half hours. 

Such speed without a sacrifice of accuracy and 
with no undue exertion by the bookkeepers calls 
for simplicity and uniformity of operation on the 
part of the machine, and in this as in other 
respects the Burroughs fills the bill completely. 
None of the men posting ledgers and statements 
in the Northwestern National had had special 
training on the Burroughs, but they experienced 
no difficulty, for anyone can operate a Burroughs. 

But the use of the ledger poster is not the 
limit of machine application in the Northwest- 
ern National. Nine other Burroughs Machines 
are used to bring the figure efficiency up to 
the standard maintained in the bookkeeping 
department. 

It is built-in, standard features of the Bur- 
roughs Machine that make 
this errorless figure-handling 
possible, and save time and 
labor for the Northwestern 
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PORTLAND.OREGON May 20th,1916. 


Mr. 5. 8B. Gregg, Sales Manager 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


Dear Sir: 


The ten Burroughs Ledger Posti: 
and Statement Machines which we installe 
during 1915 have proven entirely satisfactory 
and have given us the results anticipated. 
We have increased the efficiency of the men 
handling the work and are operating under a 
much less expense than if we were using the 
Boston Ledger System. 


| 
These same Burroughs machines are | 

used in making our Brrorn sg statements to | 

depositors and many of them have expressed | 

themselves as generally pleased with the } 

neat,clear and business-like statements whith 

they receive. 


We have made a number of oo eae | 
of items handled under this system and the | 
Boston Ledger System and in every instance | 
have found the advant: in favor of the : | 
Burroughs Posting Machines. We would be | 
pleased to furnish you with any of these 
comparisons at any time you see fit to call 
on us. 


Yours respectfully, 


B:I agioniggtig 








BOOKKEEPING Sot 


Burrow 


The Burroughs saves money as well as time 


National Bank. The bookkeeper has only to 
depress the proper figure and total keys and 
touch the operating bar; the machine performs 
all calculation, picks out the proper ledger col- 
umns, adds and subtracts as required, prints 
dates—in short, lifts the whole burden of detail 
from the bookkeeper’s shoulders and performs 
it mechanically and automatically—hence with 
unvarying accuracy. 

Thus has machine bookkeeping come to stay 
in the Northwestern National. The Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machines are 
handling customers’ ledgers and statements far 
more neatly, rapidly and accurately than the 
trained human mind and hand could do it. 

The secret lies not in any system, but in the 
simplicity and efficiency of the machine itself. 
The Burroughs compels accuracy, compels uni- 
formity, compels concentration, compels speed. 

What the Burroughs has done for this bank it 
will do for any bank. Accuracy and speed are 
not dependent on the size of the institution; they 
are the foundation upon which business of any 
size may be safely built. 

Consult your telephone book for the address 
of the nearest of the 170 offices 
maintained by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company in 
the United States and Canada. 
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Peep” 


An Advertising Medium That 
Covers the Banking Field 


There are approximately 33,000 banks in the United 
States and Canada. 


The men at the heads of these institutions are constantly on the 
lookout for business-building ideas, improved methods, time and 
labor-saving appliances. 


Many banks and many business houses dealing with bankers will 


welcome the opportunity to go before this great audience and 
describe their services or present their products. 


It has been possible to talk to a part of the audience through 
periodical advertising, reaching a group here and a group there. 


But how many times have you wished for 
an effective, eficient, economical, single 
means of placing your message regularly 
before every bank in the country? In 
other words, a banking magazine with 
100% circulation. 


No such publication has existed until now; 
it has had to be created. 


The Burroughs Clearing House reaches 
every bank in the United States and Can- 
ada, going to the men in active manage- 
ment of these banks. 


This list is constantly being checked by 
a field force of more than 700 men. 


The editorial standards are high; the con- 
tents readable, interesting, authoritative. 
Articles are contributed by leading 
bankers and others who are recognized 
authorities on the various aspects of 
banking. 


The magazine is editorially independent. 


e 
DETROIT { Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Contributions are judged solely from the 
standpoint of practical value. 


No objectionable or untruthful advertising 
will knowingly be accepted—advertisers 
are sure of appearing in good company. 


The Burroughs Clearing House is not a 
house organ, but a live, constructive, non- 
partisan bank magazine. ‘The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company pays for its 
advertising space in this magazine at the 
same rates as those quoted to all other 
advertisers, and gets no ‘“‘puffs’’ in the 
editorial section. 


Here is an opportunity for the business 
house with a product of interest to bank- 
ers, and for the city bank desiring out- 
of-town connections to reach the entire 
banking field through one medium, at 
reasonable cost and with every facility for 
effective presentation of their propositions. 


Advertising rates and other information 
will be given you on request. 


MICHIGAN 








After 2 years of operation— 


“Our bookkeeping cost is less now, the work 
more efficient, the records more legible” 











Battery of Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement Machines with Baker- 
Vawter binders, etc., with which this Bank's Individual Ledger Accounts 
are posted and Customers’ Statements written. 


This method has displaced the slow, 
tedious pen-and-ink posting way. 


And the President of the National Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y., who wrote the above two years 
after pen-and-ink, brain-figured books had been replaced by machine-posted, machine-figured books and machine- 
written statements, added, ‘‘The officers feel that the investment is a good one if for no other reason than the 


feeling of security against error.’ 


The posting machine posts books far neater and more legibly than 
by pen, automatically adds and subtracts as it posts, foots ledgers, 
extends balances, saves its cost several times a year in salaries and 
stationery, proves all work daily, ends pass book balancing, trial 
balance hunts, etc., and writes your statements correctly and on 
the month's first day. 


The reason why THE BIG MAJORITY of machine bookkeeping 
users hve BAKER-V AWTER binders, leaves, racks, etc., is that 
the Baker-Vawter organization has taken the time and pains to 
study the various machines, at their factories and in use, and has 
thereby developed simplified equipment which works like a charm, 
enabling each machine to do all that is claimed for it. 


That the combination is an unqualified success is best demonstrated 


by comments such as these from users of Baker-Vawter Posting 
Machine Ledgers: 


“This system, in addition to giving us cleaner and more 
legible records than any other plan of bookkeeping, we find 
facilitates our posting and saves us considerable time in 
balancing our work. Very satisfying and efficient system.” 


*“We find that we can do the same work in half the time and 
do it very much more correctly and neater.” 


Over 14,000 banks use Baker-Vawter loose leaf and steel filing 
equipment. 


Baker-Vawter salesmen will gladly inform you regarding different 
makes of machines. Write for one to call—there’s no obligation. 


BaKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


Loose Learano Steer Fins Equipment 


General Offices and Factones 
Benton Harbor Michigan 


Eastern Office and Factory 
Holyoke Massachusetts — 


Saces Orrices in 42 Leapins Cities - SALESMeEN EvervWHere 

















